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Journal of an Officer in the Commissa- 

riat Department of the Army; com- 
prising a Narrativeof the Campaigns 
under his Grace the Duke of JWel- 
lington, in Portugal, Spain, France, 
and the Netherlands, tw the Years 


1811-15; and ashort Account of the 


Army of Occupation in France, 
during the Years 1816, 1817, and 
1818. 8vo. pp. 501. London, 
1820. 


Tais work is anonymous to us and to 
the public. As we are never influenc- 
ed either by the name of an author or 
of a bookseller attached to any works, 
but view them solely on their own me- 
rits, we do not like the present volume 
the worse for the author being un- 
known to us, .especially as frem. the 
numerous list of subscribers, it would 
appear that he has an extensive and 
a very respectable acquaintance in 
other quarters. 

We are such lovers of peace, that 
we would gladly convert ‘* swords into 
ploughshares and spears into pruning 
hooks,” did not the restless spirit of 
the rulers of nations admonish us now 
and then to polish up our armour in 
case of being suddenly called on to use 
it, and not to suffer that military spirit 
which Englishmen so gloriously ob- 
tained, to degenerate, while it is watch- 
fully kept alive by our neighbours. 
Such being the case, we may be al- 
lowed to travel a short way with a new 
inend, over the laurel-strewed fields of 
Spain and Portugal, and to take a 
glance at the olive rear’d on that— 

. place of skulls 
The geave of France—the deadly Waterloo.’ 

We shall not, however, fight these 
battles over again, nor attempt to fol- 
low our author in a regular narrative 
of the campaigns in which he shared, 
but select what appears to us the most 
novel and interesting in the volun: - 
before us. 

As the author has very modestly said 
hothing for himself, either by way of 

edication or preface, we must say 


something for him, and this we do with 
Vo:. UL. 








the greater pleasure, as it will be fa- 
vourable. [lis journal is a * plain un- 
varnished tale,’ strongly characterized 
by the fidelity and the connection of its 
details, and furnishing an interesting 
narrative of a most eventful period in 
the military history of Great Britain. 
The traveller's privilege has, we be- 
lieve, not been exercised, and the au- 
thor has ben satisfied with exhibiting 
truth in her nakedness, rather than 
putting her into borrowed clothing, 
which the delicacy, we suppose, of too 
many travellers induces them todo. 
The work embraces the events of 
upwards of eight years, in all of which 
the author was an eye witness or a par- 
ticipator, from his joining the British 
army soon after the battle of Busaco, 
in 1810, toits quitting France, in 1818. 
The details .are*generally very minute 


in a militar povut | ““~s.to the 

order of nea in Sh too. oe 
the divisions engaged, and the names 

of the officers who commanded them; 

the number of killed, wounded, &c. 

The details of the various battles of the 

peninsula have been so often told, and 

are so well remembered, that we shall 

pass them over, and quote the author’s 
account of the Duke of Wellington’s 
triumphal entry into Madrid, on the 
13th of August, 1813,:— 


‘ Madrid, the celebrated metropolis of 
Spain, and seat of the Spanish govern- 
ment, is seated in an open country, 
upon the banks of the little river Manza- 
nares. The palaces and other public 
buildings are superb beyond any thing I 
remember having seen, and the parksand 
beautiful avenues of trees which encircle 
the court end of the town, conspire to 
make it a very agreeable residence. 
The King’s palace is built of white stone, 
upon a little emimence near the river, 
along the banks of which spread the royal 
gardens, bounded by meadows, and the 
view terminates inthe lofty mountains of 
Guardarama, at a distance. The arrival 
of Lord Wellington and his victorious 
army at the gates of Madrid, was marked 
with all those demonstrations of public 
joy which such an event was calculated to 
produce ; and, although it would Be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, ta describe the en- 
thusiastic animation which prevailed, it is 


Price 6d.. 


nours and caresses which were so lavishly 
heaped upon us. All business was sus- 
pended, the shops closed, and people of 
all ranks quitting their occupations, as- 
sembled in the public streets or the parks, 
and even in the fields for some miles dis- 
tant from the town, bearing branches of 
laurels and oak-boughs to meet the army, 
exhibiting a scene at once so flattering 
and pleasing, that it was difficult to sup- 
press the feelings of honest pride and ex- 
ultation which it created. Having 
marched from Torres les Dones as soon 
as it was light, we reached the gates of 
Madrid about seven o’clock. Upwards 
of fourteen thousand troops, encamped in 
the meadows under the palace, were Just 
then falling under arms, an order having 
come down to throw open the royal gar- 
dens, where many thousands of people 
now assembled, with laurel boughs and 
banners bearing the words ‘‘ Wellington,” 
‘« Victory,” ‘ Salamanca,” and ‘ Eng- 
land and Portugal for ever,” and other 
} inottes. of a similar «The 
children’s. hats and caps were decorated 
with the words, ‘* Wellington and Sala- 
manca ;”’ and where a general officer was 
recognized, or the shattered colours ap- 
peared, the air rang with acclamations. 
Wherever an English woman passed she 
had her full share of notice; and, on one 
occasion, I was greatly amused at the em- 
barrassinent of an offtcer’s lady, who, on 
alighting from her horse atone of the 
gates of the garden, was for several mi- 
nutes exposed to the most immoderate 
caresses and unreserved embraces of at 
least twenty Spanish girls. Leaving the 
5th division marching through cheering 
crowds, accompanied by my friend T—, 
[ forded the river not far from the palace, 
and entering the town by the gate nearthe 
Inquisition, went in search of a coffee- 
house to breakfast, by which we avoided 
much of the bustle, but we were every 
where saluted with the cry of ‘* Viva Es- 
pana, viva fngletierra.” The bells were 
ringing, and the ‘* Calle Mayor,” or high 
street, exhibited throughout the day @ 
scene of public rejoicing impossible to 
describe. Lord Wellington was con- 
ducted to the King’s Palace, where he 
and his personal staff were lodged. Co- 
lonel Gordon, quarter-master general of 
the army, occupied the palace of th 

Prince of Peace. At night there wa 

general and brilliant illumimation, and t 

weather being remarkably fine, t 

“« Calle Mayor” and the other princiy 











with pleasure one recalls to mind the he 


streets were thronged with peop'e. The 
were but few en part ; but illuu 
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nations in Spain are rendered peculiarly 
striking by an immense display of rich 
tapestry suspended from the balconies and 
windows, in such a manner as to hide the 
whole front of the buildings, and which, 
with the reflection of the variegated lamps, 
produces a very pretty effect. These il- 
suminations were repeated for three nights 
succe-sively.’ 

To the winter, between the cam- 
paigns, the British officers frequently 
got up plays, particularly the light 
division officers, who often performed 
before the Duke of Wellington. The 
author gives a copy of a play-bill, in 
which the comedy of ‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ and the farce of the ¢ Ap- 
Prentice,’ were played by British ofh- 
cers; the female characters, as in the 
early history of the stage, being sup- 
ported by men. Lord C. Spencer, of 
the 95th regiment, played the maid in 
the comedy, and Charlotte in the farce. 
The British troops had, however, gene- 
rally more serious employment, and 
oftener played in tragedy than in co- 
medy, whilein the peninsula. 

_ The field of Vittoria, where the Bri- 
tash gained so important a victory, had 
already claimed a notice in history, 
from a memorable engagement fought 
there by Edward the Black Prince; 
_and there is still a mount called Altura 
de los Inglezes, the English Hill. An 
interesting anecdote is related of Sir 
John Doyle, at the battle of lrun :— 


‘A division of Spanish troops attacked 
and carried a redoubt at the foot of the 
high and rocky mountain of Le Rhone, 
not far from the village of Zarra. ‘The 
Spanish General, Sir John D****, had 
a horse shot under him, and was him- 
self wounded in the affair. ‘This officer, 
who isa native of Scotland, has in the 
course of a few years experienced a series 
of extraordinary adventures. When the 
Spanish revolution broke out, he raised a 
regiment, called the Legion of Estrema- 
dura, of which he was made colonel by 
the Spanish Junta, and thus attached him- 
self to the Spanish service. His bravery 
and apparent devotedness to the cause, to- 
gether with the attachment and partiality 
which he manifested towards every thing 
Spanish, recommended him to the notice 
ot the Spanish government, so that he was 
soon advanced to a command with the 
rank of brigadier-general, and became so 
distinguished, that the town of Seville 
presented him with the sword of the fa- 
mous Pizarro, which he wears to this 
day. In one of. his attacks against the 
enemy at Seville, he had been wounded 
and taken prisoner, on which occasion the 
French general in command suffered him 
to be most shamefully insulted and se- 
verely beaten, atreatment which he could 
never forget; and it was singular enough 
Usat upon his joining Lord Wellington 





he happened to be posted in that part of 
our line where the same French general 
was opposed to him, upon learning which 
he sent a challenge to the French.nan, of- 
fering to fight him in single combat in face 
of the two respective forces, but received 
no answer.’ 


Although the battle of Waterloo is 
an often-told tale, yet we cannot resist 
quoting a few passages from the inter- 
esting account of it related by this au- 
thor. Speaking of Hogoumont, he 
says,— 

‘Every tree in the orchards and gar- 
dens had been sharply contested for, and 
the troops in the house having loop-holed 
the walls, poured forth such an incessant 
shower of musketry, while those at the 

ates charged with the bayonet, that the 
most terrible carnage spread _ itself on 
every side, and all the approaches to the 
chatteau were heaped with slain. In the 
mean time, the right and right centre of 
the French having crossed the ravine be- 
tween the two armies, had attacked our 
left and left centre, and there the con- 
flict was throughout the day of the most 
murderous and terrific nature. The ene- 
my’s attacks were made by such immense 
columns both of infantry and cavalry, 
sometimes together and sometimes sepa- 
rate, that it required all the skill and ex- 
ertions of the generals and commanding 
officers, and all the characteristic de- 
votedness of both officers and soldiers, to 
bear up against them. No sooner had 
one body of troops been repulsed than 
another advanced. The French cavalry 
charged our squares of infantry time after 
time with the most frantic valour, shout- 
ing, ** Vive ?Empereur!”’ and notwith- 
standing the terrible defeats they sustain- 
ed, still returned to the attack, and being 
met by our cavalry, a most terrific scene 
of havock and confusion prevailed on all 
sides, and thousands of men and horses 
fell. ‘The armour of the enemy’s curias- 
siers reeeived no impression either from 
our volley of musketry or cavalry swords, 
and thus defended, they were dealing de- 
struction in every quarter, and galloping 
round our hollow squares, sometimes 
charged all four faces of them at once. 
Our men were ordered to fire low: this, 
together with the bayonets of the front 
line, brought down many horses, and 
hurled their riders to the earth. At 
length our heavy cavalry appearing 
through the clouds of fire and smoke, 
suddenly charged them with all the 
weight they could carry, which brought 
several squadrons of them at once to the 
ground, with a tremendous crash, and for 
the moment cleared that part of the field ; 
still, however, the battle continued with 
the same terrific violence. ‘Iwo, three, 
and four o’clock came, and found things 
in the same undecided state, notwithstand- 
ing that the enemy had again and again at- 
tacked the ridge occupied by the 3d and 
5th divisions, and after a most dreadful 





contest had-taken the farm of La Haye 
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Sainte. This post, from the commence. 
ment of the conflict, had been gallantly 
defended by a part of the King’s German 
Legion and some Hanoverian troops 
sent from the Srd division. ‘The French 
had for two hours been directing their 
chief attacks against it, by which the am- 
munition of the garrison being exhausted 
at a time when it was impossible to send 
them a fresh supply, they were compelled 
to surrender or sell their lives as dearly as 
they could, and they chose the latter ; for 
when the gates of the farm were carried 
by the enemy, a sanguinary contest with 
the bayonet was maintained in the yard 
and house, as long as there was a German 
left upon his feet. By the loss of this 
place, the position occupied by the 3d 
and 5th divisions, had become seriously 
exposed, and the enemy, under a heavy 
cannonade, was now preparing to attack 
the heights near the highway, above 
Mont St. Jean, where the veteran warrior, 
Sir Thomas Picton, with his invincible 
division, was posted. Regardless, though 
not altogether unconscious, that this 
would prove his dying hour, with calm 
composure he viewed the storm approach, 
and resolved to meet it like a man ready 
to die for his country. ‘The French were 
crossing the ravine in solid squares, their 
cavalry and artillery moving by the high- 
way; for awhile their march was consi- 
derably impeded by a destfuctive fire 
from our artillery, posted behind a hedge 
on the left of our position, and some Bel- 
gic troops on the slope of the hill; but 
these being at length compelled to give 
way, the shock of steel now awaited the 
5th division, which at first fell into squares 
to receive the French cavalry, and then 
into line to meet their infantry. The 
French troops advanced with their drums 
beating, colours flying, and eagles soar- 
ing over their heads, the cries of ‘* Vive 
’iEmpereur!” resounding from every 
mouth as they approached the British co- 
lumns 3— 

“ But on the British heart were lost 

The terrors of the charging host ; 

For not an eye the scene tuat view'd, 

Chang’d its proud glance of fortitude.” 

WALTER SCOTT. 

‘ Atlength, after a terrible carnage, te 
enemy gained the ridge, where Sir Tho- 
mas Picton had formed the whole of iis 
division into one grand line for a charge 
with bayonets. A shock then took place 
too dreadful to contemplate, in the midst 
of which General Picton fell ; a musket- 
ball which passed through his head closed 
his warlike career. For a quarter of an 
hour it was not known that the general 
had fallen, so close and terrific was the 
fight. Hundreds were falling around 
him ; and his aid-de-camp, poor Captaia 
Chambers, who was also with the old 3d 
division in the peninsula, fell by his side. 
For some time the work of destruction 
was such on all sides, that it was imposs!- 
ble to say which way the scale of success 
would turn, and the’ oldest officers could 
not but look forward to the issue of this 
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struggle with terror and alarm. While 
these dreadful events were passing with 
the divisions of Picton and Alten, a scene 
no less appalling presented itself at Hou- 
gomont, the towers of which edifice, 
(from the shower of shells and cannon-balls 
youred down upon it,) were now on fire, 
and the whole mansion soon after became 
one mass of smoking ruins; at the samme 
time the enemy surrounded the court- 
yard and gardens, and attempted to carry 
them at the point of the bayonet. The 
field-marshal himself being on the spot, 
rallied the troops around the burning edi- 
fice, and in person led on the guards to a 
charge in which they drove back the ene- 
my with dreadful carnage.’ 


We conclude with an interesting ad- 
venture, which occurred toan officer of 
the medical staffin the British army :— 


‘ {In the retrogade movements made 
by the British army in Spain after the bat- 
tle of Talavera, this gentlefnan, who then 
belonged to the 23d light dragoons, and 
some other officers, were surprized and 
inade prisoners at Placentia, and conduct- 
ed to Macrid, where, by the exercise of his 
professional skill, he rendered such service 
to the French wounded, that Bonaparte, 
npon his subsequent arrival in France, not 
only gave him his liberty without ex- 
change, but presented him with a gratuity 
of ** twelve hundred frances,” (fifty pounds 
sterling,) from the public purse. The 
prisoners, both Spanish and English, after 
remaining at Madrid two months, early in 
October, 1809, marched for France, un- 
der a strong escort appointed to convey 
them to the frontiers. i passing over the 
Sierras de Guardarama, by St. Ildefonso 
to Segovia, the attention of this officer 
was attracted by the interesting appear- 
ance of a little boy, about six or seven 
years old, riding in a waggon, apparently 
under the care of a Spanish woman, who 
appeared to act the part of a mother to 
him. Observing, however, that there 
was something in the child’s countenance 
and complexion which indicated that he 
Was anative of a more northern climate 
than Spain,—he asked it a few questions 
in Spanish, and to his surprize was an- 
swered in the same language ; but, upon 
further inquiry, it appeared that he was 
under the protection of the French officer 
commanding the escort—that he was the 
orphan child of a Serjeant M‘Cullen, of 
the 42d regiment, (Highlanders,) who 
fell in the battle of Corunna, and that the 
mother, in the retreat from Salamanca 
upon Lugo, had died upon the road, 
through excessive privations and fatigue, 
when the poor child fell into the hands of 
the enemy’s advanced guard, fortunately 
commanded by this humane officer. 

Pon learning this story, which was fully 
Corroborated on every hand, the British 

risoners unanimously petitioned the 
tench officer to give up the child to 
them, as its more natural protectors, that 
mit might forward it to England, where 
ts forlorn case would claim for it an asy- 








lum from some humane institution. The 
French officer, however, refused to part 
with the boy, but promised to take care of 
him and use him well, and the English, in 
their own destitute situation, as prisoners 
of war, had of course for the present no 
alternative but to submit. On _ their ar- 
riving at Tolosa, in the Pyrenees, an order 
met them, which directed that the Eng- 
lish prisoners should be marched into 
'rance, but the Spanish conducted to the 
fortress of Pampeluna, and the French of- 
ficer herein alluded to being ordered upon 
the latter duty, the British officers with 
much regret parted from the little or- 
phan. The author of the narrative having, 
(as before mentioned,) been recommend- 
ed to the special notice of the Emperor 
Napoleon, for the service he had render- 
ed the French wounded, was ordered to 
Paris to receive his discharge ; while he 
was there waiting for his dismissal, a 
Captain H* **, of the 23d light dragoons, 
arrived in Paris, a prisoner also from Ma- 
drid, having under his care the little or- 
phan boy, whom, on his passing Tolosa, 
he had there found in the most forlorn 
condition, forsaken by both his foster-fa- 
therand mother. The former, it appears, 
had found a difficulty in conveying his 
prisoners to Pampeluna as ordered, from 
the enterprising spirit of the Spanish 
Guerillas under Espoz y Mina, who were 
resolved to liberate their countryimen ; 
and the Spanish woman dreading their 
resentment for attaching herself to a 
Frenchman, had fled. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Captain H*** had, without 
hesitation, brought the child with him to 
Paris, where he now very providentially 
met the very officer who had been the 
first to identify and interest himself for it, 
just obtaining his passport for London: 
it was agreed, therefore, that the poor 
little boy should go to his native land 
with him, and Captain H*** wrote let- 
ters to the War Office, to the Duke of 
York, and also to the Marquis of Hunt- 
ly, (the colonel of the regiment,) on the 
subject. Arriving in London with his 
little orphan, Mr. *** immediately left 
the letters at the Horse Guards and 
Richmond House, and that same evening 
received a note, intimating that the Duke 
of York would be happy to see him and 
his little protegée on the following morn- 
ingat ten o’clock ; accordingly they went 
to York House at that hour, and were 
very graciously received. The Duke of 
York condescedingly conversed with the 
child in German and French, both of 
which languages, as well as Spanish, he 
had learnt; the first he had acquired 
from his foster-father, the second from a 
Saxon servant, and the last from the 
Spanish woman. His Royal Highness 
was altogether so much pleased with the 
child, and so affected with his interesting 
story, that he resolved to put him into 
the Military Asylum, under his own 
patronage. He had about this time re- 
signed the office of commander-in-chief, 


sion for which his Royal Highness is 
distinguished, he wrote to Sir David Dun- 
das, drawing his notice to the circum- 
stance, with a view that the parties might, 
with the least possible delay, be furnished 
with the necessary certificates, and pur- 
sue their respective interests. At length 
nothing was wanting for the admission of 
the child into the school for.soldiers’ or- 
phans, but a certificate from the Marquis 
of Huntly, when Mr. *** and the poor 
little fellow, in proceeding one morning 
to Richmond House for this document, 
overtook, near the Horse Guards, a ser- 
jeant of the 42d regiment, with a letter in 
his hand, addressed to the Marquis of 
Huntly. Under an impression that the 
man might give him some information 
which would assist him in his interview 
with Lord ***, Mr, *** inquired whe- 
ther he had served in the late campaign 
in Spain, and being answered in the affir- 
mative, then asked if he knew his com- 
rade, Serjeant M‘Cullen, who was killed 
at Corunna. The man, evidently much 
agitated, replied thathe knew no comrade 
of that name killed at Corunna, but beg- 
ged to know why the gentleman asked 
this question. Because, said Mr. ***, 
this is his orphan child, whom I found in 
Spain. He was soon interrupted with the 
simple but emphatic exclamationof, ‘‘ Bless 
your honour, Sir, Iamthe man! its my 
child 1”? ‘Then turning to the child, who 
had still a faint recollection of his father, 
he was deeply affected; indeed, wecan well 
conceive that the feelings of each party 
may be better imagined than described. 
It afterwards proved that the unsealed let- 
ter which the soldier was carrying to the 
Marquis of Huntly, was from Colonel Stir- 
ling, commanding the regiment then lying 
at Canterbury, informing him that Serjeant 
M‘Cullen was not (as supposed) killed at 
Corunna, but wounded, and got safe off, 
and that he had sent the man to London, 
that he might answer personally for hiin- 
self any questions which might be put to 
him. Thus ends this affecting narrative, 
which I conclude with the hope that this 
poor fellow has not since fallen in some 
one of the several bloody fields in which 
his regiment has subsequently been en- 

aged in the Peninsula or at Waterloo. 
The child, I understood, was placed in the 
Military Asylum.’ 
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Specimens of the Russian Poets, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 105.) 


Havine@ introduced our readers to 
Russian poetry and Russian poets, in 
our last number, and given some speci- 
mens of the productions of the most 
favourite bards, we shall proceed to 
make them acquainted with the re- 
maining poets of Russia. Dmitriev, 
who is still living, and has published 
several small poems, combines energy 
with ténderness. The following lines, 





but with that humanity and condescen- 


on. the grave of Bogdanovich, the au- 
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thor of Psyche, of whom we shall speak 
by and by, are elegant and affecting :— 


* Here love, unseen, when sinks the evening sun, 

Wets the cold urn with tears, and mournful 
thinks, 

While his sad spirit, sorrow-broken, sinks— 

None now can sing my angel Pysche—none "” 


The next poem, which is the only 
one we shall quote from Dhunitriev, is 
powerfully descriptive :— 


‘DURING A THUNDER-STORM. 
It thunders! sons of dust, in reverence bow' 
Ancient ofdays! Thou speakest from above : 
Tl.y right hand wields the bolt of terror now ; 
That hand which seatters peace and joy and 
love. 
Almighty ! trembling like a timid child, 
Ll Lear thy awful voice—alarmed—afraid— 
{ see the flashes of thy lightning wild, 
And in the very grave would hide my head. 
Lord: what is man? Up to the sun he flies— 
Or feebly wandeis through earth’s vale of 
dust: 
Z%ere is he lost ‘midst heaven's high mysteries, 
And here in error and in darkness lost : 
Beneath the storm-clouds, on life’s raging sea, 
Like a poor sailor—by the tempest tost 
Ir a frail bark—the sport of destiny, 
He sleeps—and dashes on the rocky coast. 


Thou breathest ;—and th’ obedient storm is still: 
Thou speakest ;—silent the submissive wave: 
Man's shatter’d ship the rushing waters fill, 
And the husht billows roli across his grave. 
Seurceless and endless God' compared with 
Thee, 
Life is ashadowy momentary dream ; 
And time, when view'd through thy eternity, 
Less than the mote of morning’s golden beam.’ 


Krilov, the Russian fabulist, affords 
us but one extract, which we insert, as 
a favourable specimen of that species of 
composition in which the Russian poets 
are so excellent —— 


‘THE ASS AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
An ass a nightingale espied, 
And shouted out, “ Holla! holla! good 
friend ! 
Thou art a first-rate singer they pretend ;— 
Now let me hear thee, that I may decide,— 
I really wish to know—the world is partial 
ever— 
if thou hast this great gift, and art indeed so 
clever.” 
The nightingale began her heavenly lays ; 
Through all the regions of sweet music rang- 
ing, 
Varying her song athousand different ways ; 
Rising and falling, lingering, ever changing : 
Full of wild rapture now—then sinking oft 
To almost silence—méfancholy, soft 
As distant shepherd's pipe at evening’s close, 
Strewing the wood with lovelier music ;— 
there 
Ail nature seems to Jisten and repose ; 
No zephyr daves to disturb the tranquil air,— 
All other veices of the grove are still, 
And the charm’d flocks lay down beside the rill. 
The shepuerd like a statue stands—afraid 
His breathing may disturb the melody, 
His finger pointing to the harmonious tree, 
Seems to say, “ Listen * to his favourite maid. 


The singer ended:—and our critic how’d 


——_ —. 





“ Now that’s so so;—thou really hast some 
merit; . 
Curtail thy song, and criticsthen might hear it. 
Thy voice wants sharpness ; but if Chauticleer 
Would give thee a few lessons, doubtless he 
Might raise thy voice and modulate thy ear ; 
And thou, in spite of all faults, may’st be 
A very decent singer,”——— 
The poor bird 
In silent modesty the critic heard, 
And wing’d her peaceful flight into the air, 
O’er many and many* a field and forest fair. 


Many such crities you and I have seen ;-= 
Heaven be our screen '—’ 


Of Khemnitzer, avother  distin- 
guished fabulist, we shall only relate 
an anecdote or two. Heis remarkable 
for his carelessness, unoffensiveness, and 
absence of mind :— 

‘When in Paris, he once went to see 
the representation of ‘Tancred. On Le 
Kain’s appearance, he was so struck with 
the noble and majestic presence of that 
renowned actor, that he rose from his 
seat and bowed with lowly reverence. An 
universal roar of laughter brought him 
back to himself. One morning, a friend 
for whom he had the highest regard, re- 
lated to him an interesting piece of news. 
Khemnitzer dined with him afterwards, 
and as a piece of remarkable intelligence 
narrated to his host that which his host 
had before communicated to him. His 
friend reminded him of his forgetfulness. 
Khemnitzer was greatly distressed, and in 
his perplexity, instead of his handker- 
chief, he put his host’s napkin into his 
pocket. Onrising from table, Khemnit- 
zer endeavoured to slip away unobserved ; 
his friend saw him, followed him, and 
tried to detain him. &hemnitzer re- 
proached him for unveiling his weakness- 
es, and would not listen to any entreaties. 
** Leave my napkin then, at least, which 
you pocketed at table,’’ said the other. 
Khemnitzer drew it forth, and stood like 
astatue. The loud laugh of the com- 
pany recovered him from his trance, and 


the general mirth.’ 


epic poem, the Khersonida, which is 

said to bear a strong resemblance to 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh, though inferior. 

The address to the Deity, from the 

poem we have mentioned, would not, 

however, disgrace the bard of Eria. 

We quote it,— 

‘O thou unutterable Potentate ! 

Through nature’s vast extent sublimely great! 

Thy lovely form the flower-decked field dis- 
closes, 

Thy smiles are seen in nature’s sunny face : 

Milk-coloured lilies and wild blushing roses 

Are bright with Thee ;—Thy voice of gentleness 

Speaks in the light-winged whispering zephyrs 

playing 

Midst the yoyng boughs, or o’er the meadows 

straying: 

Thy breath gives life to all; below, above, 

And all things revel in Thy light and love. 





His revereud head to garth, and said aloud,— 


* ¢ Literally—“ three times nine.” ’ 


with the utmost good nature he jotned tn | 


Bobrov is the author of an oriental | 


| But here, on these gigantic mountains, here 

Thy greatness, glory, wisdom, strength, an4 
spirit, 

In terrible sublimity appear! 

Thy awe-imposing voice is heard,—we hear it' 

Th’ Almighty’s fearful voice ; attend, it breaks 

The silence, and in solemn warnings speaks : 

His the light tones that whisper 'midst the trees: 

His, the whistling of the busy breeze ; 

His, the storm-thunder roaring, rattling round’, 

When element with element inakes war, 

Amidst the echoing mountains; on whose bound 

Whose highest bound he drives his flery car 

Glowing like molten-iron ; or enshrin’d 

In robes of darkness, riding on the wind 

Across the clouded vault of heav’n: What eye 

Has not been dazzi’d by Thy majesty ? 

Where is the ear that has not heard Thee speak? 

Thou breathest !—forest-oaks of centuries 

Turn their uprooted trunks towards the skies. 

Thou thunderest!—adamantine mountains 
break, 

Tremble, and totter, and apart are riven! 

Thou lightenest! and the rocks inflame; Thy 
power 

Of fire to their metallic bosom driven, 

Melts and devours them:—Lo! they are no 
more :-— 

They pass away like wax in the fierce flame, 

Or the thick mists that frown upon the sun, 

Which he but glances at and they are gone ; 

Or like the sparkling snow upon the hill, 

Whea noon-tide daits its penetrating beam 

What do [say ? At God's almighty will, 

The atfrighted world falls headlong from its 
sphere,— 

Planets and suns and systems disappear! 

But Thy eternal throne—Thy palace bright, 

Zion—stands stedfast in unchanging might ; 

Zion—Thy own peculiar seat—-Thy home! 

But here, O God! here is Thy temple, too: 

| Heaven's sapphire arch is its respiendent dome ; 

Its columns—trees that have tor ages stood ; 

Its incense is the flower-perfumed dew ; 

{ts symphony—the music of the wood ; 

Its ornaments—the fairest gems of spring; 

[ts altar is the stony mountain proud! 

Lord! from this shrine to Thy abode I bring 

Trembling devotion’s tribute—though not loud, 

Nor pomp-accompanied : Thy praise I sing, 

And Thou wilt deign to hear the lowly offering.’ 


English poesy scareciy boasts a pret- 
tier gem than Bobrov’s— 


| CHILDREN’S OFFERING ON A PARENT'S 
| BIRTH-DAY. 
| ¢ Not the first tribate of our lyre, 
Not the first fruits of infant spring, 
But tlumes from love’s long kindled fire, 
And oft-repeated prayers we bring 
To crown thy netal day. 
Tis not to-day that first we tell 
(When was affection’s spirit mute *) 
How long our hearts have loved—how well— 
Nor tune our soft and votive flute, 
Nor light the altar’s ray. 
That eltar is our housebold shrine— 
Its #.me—tne bosom’s kindly heat : 
Its offering, sympethy divine ; 
ts incense, as the may-dew sweet! 
Accept thy children’s lay.’ 





* «IT hauve endeavoured to imitate the sin- 
| gular adaptation of words to sound, of which 
' the Russiun janguage affords so many striking 
}exaiiplies:— Original —~ 

‘Tvyoidukh vsivavse boriushchii 

V sikh—sikh svistjeshchikb vikhrei silak4 
Srazhaiushchikbss mezhdu Cor! 


—I— 

oO 
Rus: 
teres 
rams 


him 
kno 
pall 
lity 
bili 
int 
hou 
tha 
no: 
kor 
Juc 
mu 
po: 
wa 
in 
lea 
etr 
act 
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So 

of Bogdanovich, the Anacreon of 
Russia, the translator has given an in- 
teresting biographical notice, from Ka- 
ramsin’s Veestnik, a periodical journal, 
Bogdonavich was born ‘under the 
beautiful heaven of Little Russia,’ in 
the year 1743. He was the son of a 
respectable physician; and was, from 
his childhood, passionately foud of mu- 
sic and poetry :— 


‘He was brought to Moscow in 1754, 
and placed in the college of justice. 
The President Sheljebushsky noticed the 
active and inquiring spirit of the boy, and 
allowed him to attend the mathematical 
school, which was, at that time, in the 
neighbourhood of the senate. But ma- 
thematics were nothing to him;—the 
sweet poetry of Lomonosov, who now be- 
gan to captivate his countrymen, was 
dearer to his mind than all the transposi- 
tions of lines or figures. Nothing, per- 
haps, is so Jikely to produce a strong and 
permanent impression on the heart of a 
young enthusiast, as the pomp, parade, 
and poetry of the drama. What wonder 
then that a fiery boy, introduced for the 
first time to its witcheries, should be led 
to some act of giddy imprudence! A 
youth of fifteen once presented himself to 
the director of the Moskow theatre, mo- 
destly, and almost unwillingly, owning— 
he was a nobleman—he would be an actor. 
The director had some conversation with 
him, and soon ascertained his love of 
knowledge and his poetical ardour. He 
painted in strong colours the incompatibi- 
lity of an actor’s character with that of no- 
bility,—he urged him to inscribe himself 
inthe university, and to visit him at his 
house. his young man was no other 
than our Bogdanovich,—that director was 
nootherthan Michael Matveevich Kheras- 
kov, the poet of the Russiad. Thus dida 
Jucky accident bring this scholar of the 
muses to their favourite bard ; one who, 
possessed of extraordinary talent himself, 
was not slow to discover and to horour it 
in others. From him did Bogdanovich 
learn the rules and the ornaments of po- 
etry, he studied foreign Janguages, and 
acquired whatever else might give strength 
and encouragement to his natural powers. 
Study, it is true, isno creator of genius, 
but it serves to exhibit it in all its most 
beautiful and mighty influence. Kheras- 
kov gave him examples, precepts, encou- 
Tagements ; and in the university-journal 
ofthis period, Polesnue L’veselenie, we find 
many specimens of the powers of the 
young bard. ‘These, though yet far re- 
moved fro.» perfection, are striking proofs 
of his ability to reach it. 

‘ Besides Kheraskov, our young poet 
possessed, while he remained at the uni- 
Versity, another invaluable protector in 
Count Michael Ivanovich Dashkov. The 
favours conferred by rank and influence 
on talents just developing themselves, cre- 
ate a grateful and well-rewayding return ; 
While, on the other hand, the fair and de- 





licate flowers of youthful genius are but 
too often and too early blasted by the 
cold winds of neglect. But let it be said 
in Russia’s honour, that talent has never 
wanted patronage there, especially if ac- 
companied by moral worth. This was 
eminently the case with Bogdanovich. 
Like La Fontaine, in whose poetical steps 
he seems to have trodden, he was distin- 
guished by the most attractive ingenuous- 
ness. Ere he was eighteen he held his 
station in the great and busy world, but 
held it with the simplicity of a child. 
Whatever he felt he uttered, whatever 
pleased him he did; he listened willingly 
to the wisdom of others, and fell asleep 
during the tiresome lessons of folly. It 
was Our young bard’s good fortune to live 
with a poet who exacted the productions 
of his muse as the price of his protection 
and his counsels, leaving every thing else 
to his own waywardness. His open heart 
edness often led him into perplexities, 
but no sooner did he perceive that his 
conversation had intlicted on any a feeling 
or thought of sorrow than he lamented 
his inconsiderateness with tears. He de- 
termined again and again to talk more wa- 
rily ; the resolution was, however, soon 
forgotten, and succeeded by regret and 
repentance and renewed vows. 

‘ Fle was not rich; he often had no- 
thing to give the poor but sympathy. Is 
not this often more grateful to the re- 
ceiver, and always more honourable to 
the giver than the pieces of gold extort- 
ed by misery from the coldness of pride 
and of affluence? ‘Towards his friends 
and acquaintance he was kindness and 
urbanity itself. On one occasion, a fire 
broke out in the neighbourhood of one of 
his connexions. Bogdanovich sprung from 
his bed, and, in spite of the bad weather 
and the distance, hurried to the assistance 
of his friend, clad only in his night gar- 
ment. 

‘ His dwelling was with an inestimable 
family, who treated him as a near and 
dear relative, and he returned their kind- 
ness with ever-active affection. 


‘We must here linger a little on one 
mark of character, common indeed to all 
genuine poets ;—a lively sensibility to fe- 
male charms, a sensibility which has been 
the creator of some of the sweetest songs 
of the choir of bards. In one who, like 
Bogdanovich, was born to be the poet of 
the graces, this mighty sympathy could 
not but be early developed among tie 
sensibilities of his character. In its origin 
it is timid and unpretending—in him it 
was peculiarly so. He saw, he felt, he 
supplicated, he blushed—and uttered his 
emotions in his harmonious songs. Stern, 
indeed, must have been the beauty that 
could not be moved by that melodious 
lyre!’ 

Bogdanovich was, when only eighteen 
years of age, appointed inspector of 
the Moscow University. He com- 
menced a journal, entitled ‘ Innocent 
Recreation,’ and translated several of 





——-—___________- _ ——_—__—______— — 


Voltaire’s poems. In 1756, he went 
with Count Beloselsky, as secretary of 
legation, to Dresden; and it wus here 
that he commenced his chief poem, the 
Dushenka (Psyche), which was pub- 
lished in 1775, of which his biographer 
Karamsin speaks with rapture, and 
inquires, * where exists the Russian 
who has not read Dushenka?” Bog- 
danovich always spoke with enthusiastic 
delight of that part of nis life which 
had been employed inthis work. Ka- 
ramsin says, 

‘His abode was then at Petersburgh, 
on the Vasstliostrov, in a silent solitary 
dwelling, wholly wrapt in poetry and mu- 
sic, enjoying an enviable and care-divest- 
ed liberty. He had agreeable acquaint- 
ances;—he sometimes went out, but al- 
ways toreturn with keener pleasure toa 
home where the muses welcomed him 
with renewed fondness, with hope and 
fancy’s fairest flowers. ‘The tranquil, un- 
uttered, unutterable joy of the poet ts 
perhaps the sweetest and brightest that 
this world can witness. How triumph- 
antly do the favoured sons of song scatter 
the misty shades of vanity and the more 
= pag array of earth-born passion ! 

ho that ever tasted the charm of such 
enviable moiments, does not turn away 
from the sparkling follies of the substan- 
tial world to the memory of those holy 
hours of rapture? One energ-tic and 
harmonious line—one well-conveyed emo- 
tion—a gentle graceful transit from one 
thought to another—can fill the soul of 
the poet with innocent and natural de- 
light, leaving behind it a soft and placid 

ladsomeness which will be doubly grate- 
ful if it can be participitated by some 
sympathising and sensible friend, who can 
enter into its enthusiasm and forgive its 
excess. It is indeed a guiltless and a spi- 
ritual joy, created by an effort, which ef- 
fort is in itself enjoyment: and then it 
brings the prospect of the approbation, 
the encouragement of the wise and good ! 
—But envy! envy !—the pitiful efforts of 
envy itself only make its triumphs the 
more splendid—they dash and murmur 
like the little waves against the frm foot 
of the mountain, on which true merit 
raises itself in its own majesty, for the 
glory of its country and of mankind,’ 

Karamsin compares the Dushenka 
of the Russtan poet with the Psyche 
of La Fontaine. He says * La Fon- 
taine had more af art, Bogdanovich of 
nature ; and the current of the latter 
flows, in consequence, more refreshing- 
ly. ‘This production,’ he continues, 
‘must not be weighed in the scales of 
Aristotle. It is a display of the pow- 
ers of a gay and joyous imagination, 
directed by good taste. It 1s sportive, 
excursive, ingenuous, faithful :— 

‘s¢ Why must rules of art be intruded here :”’” 


Karamein’s eulogium, great as it is, 
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appears to have been confirmed by pub- 
lic opinion ; for, still speaking of the 
Dushenka, he says, 

‘Is it surprising that such a poem pro- 
duced so great an impression? Six or 
seven sheets thrown uncalled for into the 
world, wholly changed the fate of the au- 
thor. Catherine was then reigning in 
Russia. She saw, she admired the Du- 
shenka—sent for the poet, and inquired 
of him how she could gratify hin.—It 
was enough—who doubts the taste of a 
sovereign? Nobles and courtiers learnt 
Dushenka by heart, each rivalling the rest 
in the attentions showered upon the au- 
thor. Epistles, odes, and madrigals in 
his honour were scattered profusely. 
He was mounted above the clouds.— 
Alas! that the destructive influence of 
such distinctions should have overshadow- 
ed him in the brightest epoch of his po- 
etic talents. He was thirty years old— 
he abandoned the muses—and the garland 
woven for him by his Dushenka was the 
only one that encircled his brow in his 
Jistless Jethurgy. It is an imperishable 
wreath, no doubt, but the friends of po- 
etry mourn that it should have satisfied 
him. Even the thirst for fame may be 
quenched. Our poet afterwards wrote 
much, but against his own will and against 
the will of his inspiring genius. Perhaps 
he would set up no rival to his beloved 
Dushenka.’ 

Bogdauovich died in January, 1803, 
‘mourned by his acquaintance and 
friends, and by every friend of the lite- 
rature of bis country.’ From his last 
production, which the translator says is 
‘a graceful and lovely poem,’ we have 
only two short extracts, which we ea- 
gerly transfer to our pages. 

‘ ‘Twere vainly daring through dark time to 
ranges 

Seeking those sounds, which in eternal change 

Were consecrate to beauty: its short day 

Of fashion each possessed and passed away : 

But let the poet be allowed to say, 

That the fair royal maiden, youngest child 

Of th’ eastern monarch, whom with passion 
wild 

So many sighed for day and night, 

Was by the Greeks called Fsyche—meaning 
(According to our jearned ones’ explaining) 
A soul, or spirit :—our philosophers 


Thinking that all that ’s tender, fair, one | 


bright, 
Must needs be her's, 
Named her Dushenka* ;——thus 
A word so sweet, so musical to us, 
With all the charm of novelty, 
O, loveliest Psyche! was conterred on thee. 
Conveyed from tongue to tongue, its throne it 
found 
Ju memory’s archives :—its melodious sound 
Now breathes the angel-harmony of love, 
A music and a radiance fiom above.’ 


e a * * ¥ 
‘ Dushenka'! Dushenka! the robes that thou 
wearest: 


Seem ever most lovely and fitting ; 


* Dusha—Dushenka its diminutive, a word | 


expressing great tendermmess and fondnicss. 








Whether clad like a queen of the east thou ap- 
pearest, 
Or plain as a shepherdess sitting 
By the door of her cottage at evening's calm 
tide, 

Thou still art the charm of the world and its 
pride. 

Thou fairest of saints that devotion has sainted, 

Divinest of all the divine :— 

All the pictures of beauty that art ever painted 

Can give no idea of thine !’ 

We insert another extract from the 
the same poet, which, though ofa very 
different description, yet possesses great 
beauty and simplicity :— 


‘THE INEXPERIENCED SHEPHERDESS., 
(A POPULAR SONG.) 


I’m fourteen summers old I trow, 

Tis time to look about me now: 
’Twas only yesterday they said, 
I was a silly, silly maid ;— 

Tis time to look abont me now. 

The shepherd swains so rudely stare, 

I must reprove them I declare ; 
This talks of beauty—+¢hat of love— 
I’m such a fool [ can’t reprove— 

I must reprove them I declare. 


Tis strange—but yet I hope no sin; 

Something unwonted speaks within : 
Love's language is u mystery, 
And yet I feel, and yet I see,— 

O what is this that speaks within? 

The shepherd cries, “ [ love thee, sweet ;”” 

‘© And I love thee,” my lips repeat: 

Kind words, they sound as sweet to me 
As music’s fairest melody ; 

“*T love thee,” oft my lips repeat. 

His pledge he brings,—I’1l not reprove ; 

Ono! I'll take that pledge of love ; 

To thee my guardian dog I'd give, 
Could I without that guardian live: 

But still (ll take thy pledge of love. 

My shepherd’s crook I'll give to thee ;-— 

O no! my father gave it me— 

And treasures by a parent given, 
From a fond child should ne’er be niven= 

O no! my father gave it me. 

But thou shalt have yon lambkin fair— 

Nay! ‘tis my mother’s fondest care; 

For every day she joys to count 
Each snowy lambkin on the mount ;— 
lilgive thee, then, no lambkin fair. 

But stay, my shepherd! wilt thou be 

For ever faithful—fond to me? 

A sweeter gift ll then impart, 
And thou shalt have—a maiden’s heart, 

If thou wilt give thy heart to me.’ 

We have been so much delighted 
with this volume, that we have dwelt 
on it at greater length than is usual 
with us; we shall, therefore, only ne- 
tice one poet more, Kostrov, the trans- 
lator of Homer’s Iliad. It is said that 
he offered the last six books of his Ho- 
mer to a bookseller, and the liberal 
tradesman offering him only one hun- 
dred and fifty roubles (about 71. 10s, 
sterling) for his labours, the offended 
poet threw the translation into the fire. 
The first six books are the only ones 
which have been collected. With the 
‘ollowing we close our extracts :-— 
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‘THE VOW. 
© The rose is my favourite flower : 
On its tablets of crimson I swore, 
That up to my last living hour 
I never would think of thee more. 


I scarcely the record had made, 
Ere Zephyr, in frolicsome play, 

On his light airy pinions convey'd 
Both tablet and promise away.’ 

In closing our notice of this work, 
we should be ungrateful 1f we did not 
thank Mr. Bowring for the gratifica- 
tion he has afforded us by making us 
acquainted with the treasures of the 
Russian muse, and we are much mis- 
taken if the success of the present vo- 
lume is not such as to call on him, very 
speedily, to furnish complete transla- 
tions of the poems, of which he has 
only given extracts ; and to prosecute 
his extensive plan of writing a general 
history of Russian literature. 


A General History of the House of 
Guelph, §c. By Andrew Halliday, 
(Continued from p. 100.) 

In our last, we brought down the his- 
tory of the Guelphs to the death of 
Henry the Lion. His son Henry, who, 
in his youth, was a boy of what the 
French call trés grande esperance, de- 
fended Brunswick, in the life time of 
his father, with such spirit and judg- 
ment, that the Imperialists were ob- 
liged to withdraw from the contest. 
This prince enlisted under the banner 
of the cross, in the third crusade, and 
greatly distinguished himself at the 
capture of Joppa, and in many other 
places in Asia. On his return froin 
the Holy Land, he visited Venice and 
other cities in Italy, claiming the so- 
vereignty of the states that belonged to 
his family, and renewing the charters 
which had been granted by his ances- 
tors to the descendants of the younger 
branches of his house. In 1200, he 
accompanied his brother Willian to 
England, to demand from King John 
the legacies which had been left him 
by their uncle, Richard the First. In 
1215, in consequence of a quarrel with 
Frederick the Second, he was publicly 
proscribed, and the palatinate given to 
Louis, Duke of Bavaria, but it was, in 
a few years, restored to him. Henry 
died in 1227, leaving only two daugh- 
ters: one married to Herman, Mar- 
grave, of Baden, and the other to Otho, 

Duke of Bavaria. 

On the death of Henry the Sixth, 
Otho, of Guelph, the second sur- 
viving son of Henry the Lion, was 
elected King of the Romans ; he after- 
wards seized on Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
the Archbishop of Cologne crowned 
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him Emperor. The partisans of the 
late emperor were nut Inactive, and Fre- 
derick, the only son of Henry the 
Sixth, a child of three years of age, 
was declared the head of the empire, 
and Philip, his uncle and guardian, 
was, at a diet, elected King of the Ro- 
mans. War was carried on some years 
with great vigour, when, through the 
mediation of the Pope, a reconciliation 
was effected. Philip agreed to bestow 
his daughter Beatrix upon Otho, and 
to secure him in t e succession, and he 
consented to wave all pretensions to 
the crown during the lifetime of Phi- 
lip. The untimely end of this emperor, 
who was murdered by the Count Otho, 
of Wittelbach, left the son of Henry 
the Lion in the undisputed possession 
of the imperial crown, within the year 
after the family compact was made. 
Beatrix gave her hand to Otho four 
years after her father’s murder, but 
only survived the ceremony four days. 
The claims of the young Frederick 
were afterwards supported by France, 
and Otho withdrew from the contest 
and died in retirement, at Brunswick, 
in 1218. William of Winchester, the 
youngest son of Henry the Lion, was 
born while his father was an exile in 
England ; he married Helen, daughter 
of Waldemir, King of Denmark, and 
dying in 1212, left issue, Otho, then in 
his ewhth year, under the guardianship 
of his widow. 

We are now arrived at a period when 
the descendants of the Guelphic race, 
robbed of their hereditary states, and 
deprived of the titles of their ancestors, 
appear in the ordinary rank of German 
princes. After some severe struggles, 
in which Otho was taken prisoner, he 
resigned the whole of his possessions 
into the hands of the emperor, and was 
reduced to the rank of a feudal duke, 
whose territories scarcely exceeded one 
fiftieth part of the states governed 
by his grandfather. He, whose ances- 
tors had created princes and ordained 
bishops, was made Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Luneburg, by charter, instead 
of allodial right. Otho died in 1252, 
leaving his son, Albert [. his successor, 
who was styled * the Great,’ but whe- 
ther from his stature or his noble deeds, 
is notaltogether certain. After being 
continually at war with his neighbours, 
in which he was generally successful, 
he added greatly to his dominions, aud 
dying In 1279, left them divided 
among his three sons, who, as usual, 
contested with each other, when the 
duchy of Brunswick ultimately fell to 
the second son, Albert Il. who, marry- 





iag Richenza, a daughter of Henry, 
Prince of Merle, in Mecklenburg, had 
a family of nine children. His states 
were divided at his death, in 1318, be- 
tween his sons Otho, Magnus, and 
Ernest. Magnus the First, surnamed 
the Pious, inherited Brunswick, who, 
dying in 1369, was succeeded by his 
son Louis, and afterwards by his second 
son, Magnus Il. who was called Tor- 
quatus, or the chain-bearer, from the 
following circuinstance :— 

‘This prince, in his younger days, be- 
ing very insolent and troublesome to his 
subjects and neighbours, it was made 
known to his father, who sent many let- 
ters and divers messages to reclaim him, 
but in vain; so that, at last, he was oblig- 
el to use threats, and let him know, that 
if ever he took the field again in a hostile 
manner, he would hang him at the next 
tree. ‘he son, who was of a very active 
spirit, and daring, only laughed at his fa~ 
ther’s menaces, and, in derision, always 
wore a silver chain about his neck, that 
there might, as he said, be no lack of a 
thing to hang him with.’ 


The Duchy of Luneburg, which had 
been separated from that of Brunswick 
since the death of Albert the Great, in 
consequence of the failure of issue, re- 
verted to Magnus LI., who got posses- 
sion of it, but, in the contest, meeting 
his rival, Albert, in the field of battle, 
they engaged in single combat; and, 
during this rencounter, Maguus was 
basely murdered by one of the attend- 
ants of the Count of Schaumburg, 
who stabbed him in the back. 

The death of Magnus, in 1873, did 
not put an end to the contest respecting 
the succession of the states of Luue- 
burg. His sons, Frederick, Bernard, 
and Henry, had agreed to reign con- 
jointly, and were determined to main- 
tain their right to the inheritance of 
their ancestors. Frederick, the eldest, 
was esteemed one of the ablest princes 
of his day, and when Wenselaus, by 
his bad conduct, forfeited the crown of 
the Cewsars, und was removed from the 
throne, he, by the unanimous voice of 
the empire, was elected King of the 
Romaus; but was murdered on his 
way to Frankfort to receive the crown. 

Berohard and Henry agreed upon a 
division of their states. The latter 
took Luneburg and Calenburg for bis 
share; while the former had Bruns- 
wick, including Hanover, Everstein, 
and other provinces. Before we notice 
the issue of Bernhard, we shall make 
an extract relating to a collateral des- 
cendant of his, William, 
Brunswick, Wolfenbuttle, who was 
suminoned to a diet at Spires. Among 


Duke of 





other charges agaiost him was the fol- 
lowing, which 1s quoted from a Histo- 
ry of the House of Brunswick, printed 
in London, in 1716:— 


‘«’The Duke had married the Lady 
Mary, sister to Ulrick, Duke of Wirten- 
berg, who, among otier ladies that waited 
on her, had one Eve Trotting, a young la- 
dy of extraordinary beauty and noble fa- 
inily. ‘he Duke began to be desperate- 
ly smitten with her, and, at length pre- 
vailing, had some children by her; but 
that the intrigue might not be discovered, 
and that he might still enjoy her corer 
ny, he put a stratagem into her head, that 
she should pretend to return home to her 
parents; and he furnished her with a wag- 
gon and horses and all things necessary 
for her journey; but, when the people 
thought she was really returned home, 
she was conducted another way to a cas- 
tle of his, whereof the governor was be- 
forehand instructed by him what to do, 
and had a woman or two, in whom he 
most confided to assist him in the plot. 
Some days after Eve came there, she took 
to her bed, pretending to be very sick. 
Now the Duke had before prepared an 
image to be made of wood, representing 
the head, neck, aud breast of a dead bo- 
dy; the other parts of the body were 
done and shaped in linen, which the wo- 
men stuffed with dust or earth, that so tt 
might seem to be solid, and then fitted 
the wooden head and bust to it, which 
was likewise covered over with the linen 
cloth. Being thus ordered and wrapt tn a 
shroud, it was laid on the iloor, and pre- 
sently one of the women ran to the go- 
vernor’s parlour door, crying out that Lve 
was dead; upon which he presently or- 
dered a coffin to be made to put the body 
in; and, toseare people from approaching 
the corpse, it was given out that she died 
of the plague, and juniper berries and 
Other odoriterous things were burnt to 
perfume the room, Afterwards, the corpse 
was carried in funeral pomp to the Grey 
Friar’s Church, where it was honourably 
buried; the Franciscans periorming ail 
the usual ceremonies, and praying tor the 
soul of the deceased, as they did fora 
whole year after, and, in their sermons, 
exhorted the people ts dothe like. Lhere 
was also, by the Duke’s orders, a funeral 
ottice performed for her in the chapel of. 
the castle, where it was said she died, 
priests being invited thither from the 
neighbourhood , the same was dove im 
the castle of Wolfenbuttle. His wife, 
the Duchess, was present at this office 
with her women and maids all in mourn- 
ing. Many priests were invited to it, 
who had, afterwards, a dinner, and every 
one of them a piece of money in gratuity 5 
according to tue ancient custom observed 
ainong the papists. 

‘«*In the meantime, Eve, whose death 
was lamented by so many, was in the cas- 
tle of Stauffenburg, where she was still vi- 
sited by the Duke, who, since that time, 
had seven childrea by her: he also per- 
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suaded his Duchess to write to Eve’s pa- 
rents and relations to acquaint them with 
her death. 

«« But when afterwards a rumour was 
raised that she was still alive, and xept in 
Stauffenburg, the Duchess’s jealousy put 
her upon making a strict inquiry of the 
servants about the truth thereof; but the 
Duke gave orders, that none of those 
should come near her that could give any 
information. However, her suspicion 
stuck to her as long as she lived, which 
put her upon writing many letters to him 
to Jament her misfortune.” ” 


Reverting to the elder branch of this 
family, we find that Bernhard left two 
sons, Otho and Frederick. The first 
succeeded his father in 1434, and reign- 
ing twelve years, died without issue. 
He was succeeded by his brother Fre- 
derick, surnamed the Just, who deli- 
vered up the government of the Duchy 
to his two sons, Bernhard and Otho, 
and retired to a convent. Otho was 
engaged in a contest with his nobles, 
and died during the lifetime of his fa- 
ther, leaving a son, Henry, three years 
efage. Bernhard, now emerged from 
the cloister and assumed the reins of 
government, as the guardian of his 
grandson. His second reign was as 
peaceable as his first had been, and he 
died in 1478, leaving the young Henry, 
then ten years of age, sovereign of the 
country. 
~~ This Henry was an active and enter- 
prising prince. He seceded from the 
church, and vreatly promoted the re- 
formation; a circumstance which in- 
volved him in war with his cousins 
Erick and Henry of Brunswick Wal- 
fenbuttle, whom he took prisoners. 
He was put under the law of the em- 
pire, and, to avoid the effects of this 
prescription, he resigned the duchy to 
his three sons, and fled to France, where 
he remained an exile for several years. 
On making proper submission, he was 
allowed to return, and became active in 
suppressing the insurrection occasioned 
by the extravagancies of Mun of 
Stollberg, the Apostle of the Anabap- 
tists. 

Ernest the Second, son of Henry, 
who, on the resignation of his brother, 
succeeded to the Duchy, was called 
the Confessor, on account of the active 
and zealous part he took in the reforma- 
tion. In the diet at Augsburg, his 
voice had a powerful influence in per- 
suading the princes tosupport the cause 
they had adopted, and to reject the 
flattering and tempting promises of the 
emperor. He ably supported the ex- 
hortations of Luther, and was amongst 
the first to propose the Jeague for their 





mutual defence against all aggressors, 
and by which the Protestant states of 
the empire were formed into one rego- 
lar body. Ernest was an able nego- 
ciator and a sound politician: and his 
commanding eloquence could at all 
times confirm the wavering spirit of 
the Elector of Saxony, or calm the vio- 
lence of the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
acknowledged heads of the Protestant 
league. Henry resided in the Castle of 
Celle, and took the title of Duke of 
that city, in preference to that of Duke 
of Luneburg. He died in 1546. He 
was succeeded by his eldest sou, Fran- 
cis Otho, in the dukedom of Celle. 
Henry, his second son, received the 
principality of Danneberg; and Wil- 
liam, the youngest, had the duchy of 
Luneburg. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
+ 


Characteristic Portratts of the various 
Tribes af Cossacks attached to the 


Allied Armies in the Campaign of 


1815. Taken from the life at Paris, 
and accompanied by Historical Par- 
ticulars, and Authentic Descriptions 
of their Manners, Costume, &c. Ato. 
pp. 52. London, 1820. 
fn another part of the present Number, 
we exhibit striking proofs of the pro- 
gress of civilization, and of the culti- 
vation of the polite arts in Russia, and 
we are now called upon to shew the 
dark side of the picture, in an account 
of the rude and unretined Cossacks, 
whose personal appearance Is as vari- 
ous as their tribes or the countries they 
inhabit. The Don, Ural, Zaporogian, 
Baschkir, Grebenski, WKirguis, and 
Tcherkasses, or Circassian, Cossacks, 
with the Nogays and Mongols, all form 
distinct tribes and differ from each 
other. But, generally speaking, all 
the Cossacks have something Asiatic in 
their habits and physiognomy. They 
are of the middle stature, but of a ro- 
bust constitution, inured to fatigue 
and every vicissitude of climate ; hence 
the formidable resistance they made to 
the French, not only in their own 
‘frightful country’ but in the south of 
Europe. Almost all the Cossacks have 
blue eyes, brown hair, cut short in the 
neck, and the beard more commonly 
red than black. Though the Cossacks 
are really subjects, yet they are not 
amenable to the. general laws of the 
state; and it seems doubtful whether 
they can ever be brought into a state of 
civilization. "Phey are, ip veveral, re- 
vistered for the military service at the 
ave of eizhteen, and not discharged till 
they are fifty. The Russian govern- 
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ment alone possesses the power of ap- 
pointing or removing the Hetman and 
the principal officers, but the others 
are still elected by their equals; and, 
when once they have taken rank in the 
Russian army, they cannot be cashiered, 
except by the Emperor. 

‘ When they are in active service, they 
receive a ration of flour, millet, or oat- 
meal, and are paid from twelve to fifteen 
rubles a-year; and as they are obliged to 
find their own arms, horses, equipments, 
and subsistence, it is pretty clear that they 
must live almost entirely at the expense 
either of their enemies or of their allies, 
Their dress, which is left to their own 
choice, is a motiey mixture of every co- 
lour. They are armed with a carbine, 
sabre, and pistols; but their principal 
weapon is a pike, from fifteen to eighteen 
feet long, which they manage with great 
dexterity, and which alone is sufficient to 
make them formidable. But besides 
these, some of the Cossack corps carry a 
singular and not less dangerous weapon, 
‘This is a rope, from fifteen to eighteen 
feet in length, with a noose at one end, 
which they fling with such expertness 
and rapidity over a flying enemy, that, 
provided he be within reach, they en- 
trap him in the noose as securely as the 
lazomen onthe River La Plata catch the 
wild bullocks in precisely a similar mode, 
In this manner, at the time of the inva- 
sion of Russia, the French General Segur 
was caught, and dragged from his horse, 
by a Cossack, after he had cut his enemy’s 
lance in two with his sword.’ 


The author of the present work, af- 
ter giving a general description of the 
Cossacks, proceeds to describe the dif- 
ferent tribes, which are illustrated by 
some good lithographic engravings, and 
by characteristic anecdotes. Our ex- 
tracts will rather be of a general de- 
scription; we cannot, however, omit 
noticing the excessive voracity of the 
Baschkirs, of whom we are told that— 


‘One man will eat at a meal fifteen 
pounds of meat, and drink eight quarts of 
kumiss. One of their favourite dishes ts 
the bishbarmark, or five-finger dish, so 
called because it is swallowed by hand- 
fuls. It consists of hashed horsetlesh. 
Baschkirian politeness requires each per- 
son to cram a handful of this hash into his 
neighbour’s mouth; and when they have 
public entertainments, every one strives 
to introduce a handful into the mouth of 
the chief, who has nothing to do but di- 
gest what he is soliberally supplied with. 
lf the mistress of a house is going to treat 
her guests with sheep’s feet, she throws 
some dozens of them on the fire; takes 
them off when they are half broiled, and 
brings them by armfuls to the table. 
With this ravenous disposition, the Basch- 
kirs find themselves rather straightened In 
winter; it is said that their condition dur- 
ing that season is truly piteable; that 
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thev look like spectres, and do not begir 
to recover their flesh till spring.’ 
We shall now give a few of the most 
characteristic anecdotes which this 
leasing little work furnishes. It ts 
necessary to premise that they relate to 
the Cossacks when at Dresden, in 1813: 


Love of Music.—I\t appears that these 
rude people are by no means insensible to 
the charms of music, for which they ma- 
nifest a strong predilection. A party of 
them, attracted by the solemn peal of 
the organ, entered a church, and while it 
was playing, continued fixed in silent at- 
tention. Lis tones ceased, and the offi- 
ciating clergyman commenced his sermon. 
This address, in an unknown language, 
soon began to excite symptous of impa- 
tience in the strangers; one of whom, 
stealing softly up the steps of the pulpit 
unobserved by the minister, startled him 
not a little by tapping him on the shoul- 
der in the midst of his harangue, and in- 
viting him, as well as he could by signs, 
accompanied with all sorts of grotesque 
gestures, to descend, and no longer in- 
terrupt the gratification which the organist 
afforded to himself and his companioas. 
Notwithstanding the solemnity of the 
place, the gravity of the minister and his 
congregation were not proof against this 
attack, and it was some time before the 
former could so far recover from its ju- 
dicrous effect, as to resume his discourse. 

“A young lady, of arespectable family, 
was seated ut her pianoforte, playing and 
singing. She washeard by a Cossack who 
was passing underher window. Asif en- 
chanted, he followed the melodious 
sounds, pursued his way up stairs, from 
room to room, and, after traversing seve- 
val apartments, discovered the right one. 
He entered, and stood listening behind 
the lonely musician, who, half dead with 
fear on perceiving the figure of her mar- 
tial visitor in a mirror, would naturally 
have run away. I[le detained her, and, 
in unintelligible language, but with 
friendly gestures, begged tora da capo ; 
and without ceremony, fetched his com- 
rades out of the street. “he music soon 
relaxed the joints of the bearded warriors, 
and in a few moments they struck up a 
charming Cossack dance, in the best 
room in the house. ‘ihe trembling girl 
was obliged to summon up all her courage 
and strength, that her fingers might not 
refuse to perform their office in this criti- 
cal juncture. She returned sincere 
thanks to heaven when the dance was over, 
and was not a little surprised when one of 
the delighted performers, with the most 
cordial gestures, laid a piece of gold on 
the piano forte. It was tono purpose 
that the young lady refused it; the donors 
retired, leaving behind them the piece of 
money, which the fair owner will doubt- 
less presesve with care, as a memorial of 
the lovers of dancing and music from the 
deserts of Asia.’ 

Politeness.—* A Cossack, surrounded 

Y alegion of boys, whom he sometimes 








took by the hand, and sometimes set a 
running, by throwing his cap for them to 
bring back again, met a lad selling cakes. 
He immediately.laid an embargo on the 
whole stock of the itinerant trader, which 
he divided among his merry companions, 
reserving for himself about adozen cakes, 
which he put into the pockets of his wide 
breeches. Whilst occupied in housing 
them, he spied an elegant lady coming 
towards him, but who was about to turn 
off to avoid the crowd of boys. The 
Cossack ran up to her, pulled the cakes 
three at atime out of his magazine, and 
otfered them to the lady, half dead with 
fright. ** Mamsell, good!—Dobre, mam- 
se//?’ said he, with a friendly smile. 
When, however, neither kind words nor 
gestures could prevail on stamsell to ac- 
cept the cakes, he thrust them into her ri- 
dicule, and respectfully kissed her fair 
hands, in spite of all her endeavours to 
disengage them from his grasp. ‘The lady 
made a precipitate retreat, and the Cos- 
sack watched her, as long as she was in 
sight, with a look of concern.’ 

A Cossuck’s Word.—* The Cossack co- 
lonel, Prince G***n, was quartered with 
alady of rank. The footman of the lat- 
ter, going out of the house one evening 
about nine o’clock, observed a Cossack 
before the door, holding two horses. ‘To 
his utter astonishment, he soon discovered 
that it was no other than Prince C., his 
mistress’s guest.—** Good God!’ said 
he, ‘* is your highness holding horses?’’ 
—‘* Yes; a Cossack, who did not know 
me,just as [ was coming out of the house, 
asked me to hold them for a moment. | 
did not like to refuse him; but the fellow 
stays rather too long. IL have been 
standing here alinost an hour.’’—** Let 
me take the bridle; I will hold the 
horses.’—** No; I must keep the pro- 
inise which Ll have given to the Cossack. 
A Cossack never breaks his word.” 
Whilst the servant was expressing his sur- 
prise at this kind of observance of the 
word of a prince, the Cossack came up, 
recognized the illustrious horse-holder, 
and threw himself at the feet of his colo- 
nel, who mildly said, as he went away, 
‘* Another time, don’t stay so long.’’’ 

‘The Ural tribes in Siberia have four 
fisheries every year, when tickets are 
given to the Cossacks registered for 
the nulitary service. The Attamans re- 
ceive four, the Starschines three, the 
other civil and military officers two, 
and the private Cossacks one; but 
these tickets may be transferred or sold 
for the year. ‘The first of these fisher- 
les is the most important, the most pro- 
ductive, and the most curious; and 
we therefore close our extracts with 
an account of it:— 


‘ About the 3d or 4th of January, the 
registered Cossacks are assembled: in- 
quiry is made ifthose who have been ab- 
seut on business are returned, and where 
the most fish have been observed ; for the 
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sturgeons and belugas begin to ascend th® — 
river so early as the middle of autumn: - 
The experienced fishermen, who watch 

them at the time the ice begins to fonn, 

assert, that these fish sport and play about 

the spot which they fix upon for their 

winter abode, where they lie torpid on 

the sand. A day isthen fixed for open- 

ing the fishery. The wished-for day ts 

ushered in by the discharge of artillery. 

The Cossacks, provided with tickets, 

mounted on sledges, and furnished with 

iron hooks of all dimensions, set out be- 

fore sunrise, and range themselves in a 

line as they reach the appointed rendez- 

vous. An attaman, elected for the sea- 

‘on, reviews them, and exainines if they 

have their hooks, and their arms to with- 

stand the Kirguises, by whom they are 

frequently attacked; the jeassouls, or 

aides-de-cainp, recommend order, and the 

p.rty proceed to the designated spot. 

The part of the river destined for the 

winter fishery is about four hundred 

wersts in length, following the winding 

course of tne Ural. Every day a certain 

space is set apart for operations. Each 

Cossack has his place, which he chooses 

as he arrives, and which he inay change 

with his neighbour if it suits them, or if 
vne of them quits his situation ; but none 

of them can begin to fish till the attaman 

has given the signal, by a discharge of 
musketry. At this signal, each man 

makes a hoje, the dimensions of which 

are nearly defined in the ice at the spot 

which he has chosen. He thrusts the 

largest of his hooks down to the mud of 
the river, which Is sometimes hiteen or 
sixteen fathoms deep. ‘The fish, roused 

from its torpor by another hook which 
the fisherman hojds in bis leit hand, 
strives to burrow deeper, and falls upon 
the first hook, which the Cossack instant- 

ly pulls up upon the ice. I[t sometimes 
happens that two neighbours catch the 
same fish, or that they have need of as- 
sistance to draw up the largest; in such 
cases they divide the booty. Some of them 
will catch ten sturgeons a day, several of 
which will weigh as much as five puds, @ 
pud is thirty-three pounds weight, and be- 
lugas of above eight hundred pounds 
weight. Others are so unfortunate as not 
to catch any thing for several days; and, 
perhaps, do not take altogether sufficient 
to detray the expenses which their prepa- 
rations tor the fishery have occasioned, 
and which they often make upon credit. 
They never fail to ascribe this ul luck to 
some spell that is set upon them, and if, 
by accident, a treg should be brought up 
by their hook, they immediately desist 
froin fishing, convinced that some fatality 
would attend them.’ 


The costumes of the different tribes 
are well represented, and the work is 
interesting, without having much pre~ 
tension to literary merit. Indeed, the 
letter-press has ouly been considered as 
an auxiliary to the engravings, though 
to us it is the most important feature. 
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The New Pronouncing and Spelling 
Book, accompanied by a Series of 
Instructive and Interesting Lessons. 
By John Bigland, Author of ‘ Let- 
ters on History,’ &e, &c. pp. 160. 
Derby, 1820. 

Havine observed, the other day, fine 

specimens of penmanship, exhibited 

in a window, with these words, ‘ Speling 

Writing, and Aritmetic, conscienci- 

ously taught on moderate terms ;’ we 

feel it our duty to select a work which, 
if consulted, will make a bad writer to 
be respected, and a good one celebrated. 

Many of the old spelling books have 
been so artfully pirated and badly 
printed, that they have neither ability 
nor correctness to recommend them. 

The putting of such books into the 

hands of children is like giving them 

an ignorant guide that will lead them 
into perpetual error. An _ accurate 
spelling book, then, is of the utmost 

Importance, and we cheerfully occupy 

a nook of our columns to give Mr. 

Bigland the commendation which he 

merits. The work before us is civided 

into six parts, and subdivided into ta- 
bles for spelling and lessons for reading, 
with occasional remarks for elucidation. 

The first part is more immediately 

designed to remove a false pronuncia- 
tion, and we think it the most difficult 
part of the book, at least to a child’s 
comprehension. The second and third 
parts contain a sketch of monosyllables 
and polysyllables, with § moral lessons.’ 
The fourth and fifth are equally valu- 
able; the last of which contains les- 
sons on natural history, with a cut to 
each lesson. The sixth part relates 
principally to punctuation and abbre- 
viation. Method and correctness are 
the attributes of the whole book ; its 
sentiments are moral, and its tenden- 
cies excellent. 


@Original Communications. 


NECESSITY OF 
ANEW TRANSLATION 
OF 

THE BIBLE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—More than two hundred years 
have rolled on since the present trans- 
lation of the Bible was made. Now it 
must be acknowledged that, during 
this period, custom and education have 
tended much to the alteration of words 
in their application. Words which 
were used by old writers, and consider- 
ed as intelligibly correct and strictly 











moral, are now either obsolete, or, if, 


used, admissible in the language and 
writings of that day, would be: consi- 
dered as highly improper and immo- 
ral. If we but refer back to the drama- 
tic authors, and even later poets, we 
may read thein; but froin the tenor of 
ex pressions which they contain, we 
should be sorry, and deviate from our 
principles of duty and obligation to 
our children, to put them into their 
hands, and entirely on this account. 
Whereas, the finest productions of an- 
tiquity and philological research are 
hidden in obscurity, or but faintly 
seen, because the language is not tole- 
rated with our ideas of delicacy. 

I am led into these observations, Sir, 
from a very simple, but, nevertheless, 
I consider, important reason. After 
church, last Sunday, my little girl, 
whom | endeavour to instruct in the 
paths of virtue and affection, said to 
me,— —* Father, don’t you think our 
clergyman is a very wicked man ? 
‘Why, my dear?’ | rejoined. ‘ Be- 
cause, I’m sure, he said very naughty 
words when he was reading the lesson 
out of the Bible; and you say that is 
a good book.’ 

Now, Sir, you may imagine the re- 
ply; I was obliged to enter into an ex- 
planation which was not pleasant, or 
suffer the innocent curate, who was 
but performing his duty, to become 
the object of even a child’s reproof. 
This cannot be said to be the way ‘ to 
train up a child in the way he should 
go, that when he is old he may not 
depart from it.’ 1 am your’s, &c. 

Jan, 1821. A Parent. 
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EPITAPHS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


‘When some proud son of man returus to earth, 

Unknown to glory but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 

And storied urns record who rests below ;— 

When all is done, upon the stone is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have 
been. LORD BYRON. 


Sir,—Inhbuman, indeed, must he be 
who could refuse the cousolation, 
which relatives derive for the loss of 
their dear counexions from the circum- 
stances of tombstones, epitaphs, &c. 
There is a certain joyousness, in the 
midst of our tears, arising from the 
satisfaction of having, to the extent of 
our abilities, paid the last duties to de- 
parted worth, in reference to the so- 
lemnities of interment, and in the af-{ 
ter act of placing over their remains a 
memento, which shall tell that once 
they lived. It is not, therefore, of 
these interesting peculiarities which | 
would complain; but of that system of 
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exaggerated eulogy, which converts 
the tablets of our cemeteries into so 
many fulsome orations over dust and 
ashes. Every allowance should be 
made for the intensity of feeling, which 
generally dictates these records ; and 
‘itis chiefly on the epitaphs of the rich 
and great that censure should fall, ra- 
ther than on the enlarged expressions 
of private feeling and affection. When 
a man dies, whose narrow spirit, pro- 
verbial penuriousness, and grinding se. 
verity on the poor, have been as notori- 
ous as his possessions were extensive, 
the eye sullens at the engraved marble, 
which proclaims the liberality of his 
hand, the sympathy of his heart, and 
the boundless generosity of his habitu- 
al conduct, which procured for him the 
esteem of all. Nor is it the vulzar pre- 
judice existing against the rich in gene- 
ral, thatdraws forththeseremarks. Pro- 
vidence, by a system as mysterious as 
itis unerring, has instituted a distinc. 
tion of ranks, possessions, and eujoy- 
nents; and it is only the meanest and 
most paltry envy, which can abuse the 
rich, only because they are rich. A 
fact, however, occurred in Scotland, 
which may, in some measure, justify 
these comments; a wealthy baronet, of 
whom not one act of benevolence 1s 
known, died some time ago; and, after 
all the ‘pomp and prodiygality’ of fu- 
neral honours, a monument was erect- 
ed to his memory. First appeared the 
deceased’s pame and titles, then the fa- 
mily lineage, followed by a recital of 
numerous acts of liberality (now for 
the first time heard of upon the most 
shallow authority), which would raise a 
memorial more lasting than stone or 
marble, The whole was finely wound 
up with the following scripture quota- 
tion :—* Whoso giv eth to the poor lend- 
eth to the Lord; and whatsoever he 
giveth, the same shall he receive;’ un- 
derneath which was written very soon 
afterwards,— 

‘The Lord owes the baronet—no- 
THING!’ * 

Severe indeed! but not more severe 
than true; a satire applicable, it is 
feared, to many a sculptured slab, 
‘When the last trump shall sound—the trem- 

bling base, 

Of tombs, of temples, pyramids be riven, 

And all the dead arise before the hosts of hea- 
ven! 

Oh! in that awful hour, of what avail 

Unto the * spiritual body” will be found 

The costliest canopy, or proudest tale 

Recorded on it?’ ’—BERNARD BARTON. 


* This anecdote was related by the Rev. Dr. 
Waugh, at the last dinuer of the Scottish Corpo- 





ration.——ED. 
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It is to be lamented that, by the ex- 
cess of praise, which gives distate, we 
fel disinclined to give even the share 
of merit to which they are justly enti- 
tled. Let moderation in this, as in 
other matters, be exercised; and then, 
when we walk through our church- 
yards and cathedrals, instead of the 
disgust now generally excited by the 
empty effusions of lettered marble, we 
shall behold them with due solemnity 
and respect, and be able fully to enter 
into the feelings of Addison, when he 
wrote his admirnble * Reflections in 
Westminster Abbey,’ which may be 
found in the Spectator. 

I am, Sir, your's traly, 

February, 1821. ... 











The Family Trunk, 
No. III. 
BY MOSES VON MUCKLEWIT, Genrv. 
SUPERSTITIOUS TRIALS. 

WHEN, about three years ago, the 
subject of Trial by Battle underwent 
so much discussion, I was more than 
once on the eve of communicating to 
the world some of the curious informa- 
tion which my father had collected on 
this point. A good deal, however, of 
what my legacy comprised on this sub- 
ject, has since transpired, from other 
sources ; and the subject itself has, be- 
sides, lost all that interest which it de 
rived from the temporary occurrenceg 
that caused its public investigation at 
the time [ have mentioned. For these 
reasons, I shall not here enter into any 
particular examination of this antiquat- 
ed mode of determining guilt or inno- 
cence, but intend to devote this paper 
to a general view only of those trials, 
which were common to the ages of bar- 
barism and superstition, aud among 
which the trial by battle held a distin- 
guished place. And, in doing this, | 
shall only so far avail myself of the as- 
sistance of my Famity Trunk, as to 
select from it the materials of this lu- 
cubration, which, in all other respects, 
I desire may be regarded as the bond 
fide composition of me, Moses Von 
Muckvewir. 

These superstitious trials, or, as 
they were anciently called, the judg- 
ments of God, were chiefly of two sorts: 
1. Trial by battle; 2. Trial by ordeal, 
The latter consisted again of three 
subdivisions: ordeal of hot iron—or- 
deal of hot water—and ordeal of cold 
water, There were, likewise, some su- 
bordinate modes of trial, as the judg- 
ment of the cross, and the judgment by 





Scripture, similar to the Sortes Virgi- 
lange, practised in this country within 
the last two’ centuries; but the last- 
mentioned custom had no reference to 
criminal matters. 

Various opinions have been express- 
ed at different times as to the origin of 
the trial by battle, but all writers are 
agreed as to its antiquity. And, as 
has be:n remarked with respect to the 
English constitution, this usage may 
also be said to have had its birth in the 
woods of Germany. It appears, in- 
deed, to have been the most usual 
mode of determining controversies 
among the primitive northern nations, 
For we learn from Saxo Grammaticus 
and others that it was anciently com- 
mon in Scandinavia; and Velleius Pa- 
terculus informs us that all those ques- 
tions which were decided among the 
Romans by legal trial, were deter- 
mined among the Germans by arms. 
And, upon the final subjugation by 
the Goths of the western portion of 
Europe, this barbarous custom was In- 
troduced into the conquered countries, 
where a passion for arms, united with 
the superstitious notions of the times, 
contributed, for several centuries, to 
its preservation. Thus we find in 
Cassiodorus, a letter from Theodoric, 
one of the Gothic sovereigns, exhort- 
ing some of his subjects to lay aside 
duelling, and to have recourse to the 
legal tribunals for the settlement of 
their disputes. This practice grew af- 
terwards very common in Italy in the 
time of the Lombards, aud which has 
been ascribed to the barbarous laws en- 
acted in that country during the se- 
venth century. Rotarius aud the suc- 
ceeding monarchs frequently enjoined 
single combats; and, afterwards, the 
French and Germans, whose laws were, 
ina great degree, founded on those of 
Lombardy, decreed on several occasi- 
ons that disputes should be decided by 
duel. The emperor Frederic If., when 
he published his Sicilian Constitutions, 
declared, that the laws of Lombardy 
should be preferred in Sicily to the Ro- 
man; and, in conformity with this spi- 
rit, he provided, amongst his decrees, 
for the particular manner in which sin- 
ele combats should be conducted, 

It was in France, however, that this 
practice appears to have found its most 
congenial abode, and where, nursed by 
the spirit of chivalry, it long maintain- 
ed its ground. Montesquieu informs 
us that it was even countenanced by 
the clergy; but this must apply to 
those of an inferior degree only, since 
the popes and other dignitaries are 





known on many occasions to have op- 
posed it. Thus, by a decree of the 
third council of Valence, held in the 
year 855, all persons engaged in sin- 
gle combat, even though under the 
sanction of a Court of Justice, were 
anathematized and excluded from 
Christian burial. A similar decree was 
also passed at the fourth council of 
Lateran; and there are extant Bulls 
of Innocent If. and Innocent IV. in 
1137 and 1255, prohibiting an indul- 
gence in this barbarous custom. The 
inferior orders of clergy seein, however; 
to have frequently declared in its fa- 
vour, and of which many instances are 
recorded in the history of France. 
Thus, when Louis IX. published an 
edict, forbidding the practice, the Pri- 
or of St. Peter le Montier obstiuately 
determined to maintain it in his own 
district. And it was even common 
among the clergy to bring their cham- 
pions into the field, to contend in their 
name, the prevalence of which prac- 
tice it was that occasioned the decree 
of the council of Lateran already allud- 
ed to. Weare informed, too, by Sel- 
den, in his treatise, entitled the ‘ Duel- 
lo,’ that many instances of the same 
custom occurred also amongst the En- 
glish clergy. Their brethreu in France, 
however, appear to have been more re- 
solute in its observance; for, in order 
to elude the canonical laws on this 
point, they were accustomed to substi- 
tute clubs and cudgels for lances and 
swords. 

Our Henry I., among temporal 
monarchs, laid some of the earliest re- 
strictions on this ancient practise ; but 
his decrees extended only to the prohi- 
bition of trial by battle concerning pro- 
perty of small value. Louis VII. of 
France imitated his example: and he 
was followed by St, Louis, whose regu- 
lations, however, were confined to the 
royal domains, Other kings of France 
adopted the same course, until, about 
the close of the fifteenth century, when 
a duel was no longer regarded in that 
country as a judicial proceeding, but 
resorted to only, as now, to avenge an 
injury, or to determine an imaginary 
point of honour. In England, trial 
by battle, in civil matters, was finally 
abolished so early as the time of 
Henry II., by the introduction, in its 
stead, of the Grand Assize, a substitute 
which is generally ascribed to the in- 
vention of Glanville. It was reserved 
for our own times, however, to witness 
the total extinction in criminal as well 
as in civil matters, of this remnant of ° 
superstition and barbarism, 
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It may not be uninteresting to state 
here, that St. Drausin, who had been 
bishop of Soissons, was long regarded 
in France as the tutelary saiot of duel- 
lists. Itis, ace ordingly, observed, in 
some of the Breviaries of this saint, 
that ‘all sorts of people flocked to his 
tomb, and that those who were under 
any engagement to fight implored his 
assistance in a more particular manner, 
and that such as continued a night in 
prayer were always wont to have the 
advantage ip their encounter.’ Nor 
was this superstitious usage confined 
only to single combatants; the shrine 
of St. Drausin was also frequented by 
military men of all degrees, and was 
the general resort of those adventurers, 
that were about to engage in the Holy 
Wars. Welearn too, upon the autlio- 
rity of John of Salisbury, that Thomas 
a Becket made a pilgrimage to Soissons 
for the express purpose of ingratiating 
the saint on some important occasion ; 
and the same writer adds, that ‘it was 
a common opinion in his time, that St. 
Drausin rendered these men invincible, 
who spent the night at his tomb before 
they fought, insomuch that warriors 
came from Burgundy and Italy to 
Soissons on that account.’ He also 
relates, that the Earl of Montfort, be- 
fore his combat with the Earl of Essex, 
spent a whole night at St. Drausin’s 
shrine. 

I shall conclude this paper with a 
brief account of the manner in which 
the trial by battle was formerly con- 
ducted in France, as it is described in 
a work, published in 1713, entitled, 
* Les Meeurs et Coutumes des Fran- 
cois, dans les differeus Tems dela Mon- 
archie.” 

‘When the combat had been au- 
thorized by the seutence of the Court, 
the judge appointed a day for it. If 
the combatants were to fight on foot, 
they had only a sword and shield; 
on Soarbary they were armed cap-a- 
pee. The arms were carried by the 
judge with the sound of fifes and trum- 
pets, and afterwards received in the 
middle of the field the priest’s benedic- 
tion, which was bestowed with ereat ce- 
remony. The champions then swore, 
before they approached each other, 
that they had no charm about them, 
and that they would conduct them- 
selves as loyal and worthy knights. 
Their swords were afterwards girt on 
them, and their horses and lances 
brought, and a proclamation was then 
made by the heralds, forbidding the 
spectators to favour either of the com- 
batants. The champions now gave the 





lie to each other several times, after 
which, upon the sound of trumpet, the 
encounter commenced; and, when 
they had struck as many blows as were 
specified in the cartel, the judge threw 
a wand into the air to apprize the chaiwn- 
pions that the combat was at an end, 
When it happened to last until night 
with equal success, the party accused 
was regarded as the victor, and his au- 
tayonist was condemned to the punish- 
ment assigned to the crime with which 
the other had been charged.’ 

The unexpected length of this pa- 
per obliges me to postpone to a future 
occasion, the observations | have to 
offer as to the other species of super- 
stitious trials, to which I have above 


alluded. 
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ON DUELLING. 








Tue following letter against duelling, 
which was written by Joseph, late ‘ea 
peror of Germany, has just found i 
way to the world, in a work at ‘gel 
entitled, ‘a Collection of unpublished 
Letters of Joseph If.’ :— 


‘Generat.—I desire you to arrest 
Count K. and Captain W. immediately. 
The count is of an imperious character, 
proud of his birth, and full of false ideas 
of honour. Captain W., who is an old 
soldier, thinks of settling every thing by 
the sword or the pistol, He has done 
wrong to accept a challenge from the 
youngcount. [ will not suffer the prac. 
tice of duelling in my army; and I de- 
spise the arguments of those who seek to 
justify it. 1 have a high gesteem for of- 
ficers who expose themselves courage- 
ously to the enemy, and who, on all occa. 
sions, shew themselves intrepid, valiant 
and determined in attack, as well as in de- 
fence. The indifference with which they 
face death is honourable to themselves 
and useful totheir country; but there are 
men ready to sacrifice every thing to a 
spirit of revenge and hatred. I despise 
them: such men, in my opinion, are 
worse than the Roman Gladiators. Leta 
council of war besummoned totry these two 
officers, with allthe impartiality which Ide- 
mand from every Judge; and let the most 
culpable of the two be made an example, 
by the rigour of the law. I am resolved 
that this barbarous custom, which is wor- 
thy of the age of ‘Tamerlane and Bajazet, 
and which is so often fatal to the peace of 
faniilies, shall be punished and suppres- 
sed, though it should cost me half my of- 
ficers. ‘There will be still left men, who 
can unite bravery with the duties of faith- 
ful subjects. I wish fos none who do 
notrespect the laws of the country. 


Vienna, Aug. \771. JosEPH.’ 


+ o> 





SCOTTISH CUSTOMS 
OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 

Mr. Barclay, in his relation of the 
most memorable things that passed in 
his father’s house, from the beginning 
of the century to the year 14, iu which 
his father died, says, ‘ My brother was 
married in the year 4, at the age of 
tweuty-one; few men were unmarried 
after tlis time of life. 1 myself was 
married, by my friends, at 18, which 
was thought a proper age. Sir James 
Stuart’s marriage with President Dal- 
rymple’s second daughter brought to- 
gether a number of people related to 
both families. At the signing of the 
eldest Miss Dalrymple’s contract, the 
year before, there was an entire hogs- 
head of wine drank that night, and the 
number of people at Sir J. Stuart’s was 
little less. The marriage was in the 
President’s house, with as many of the 
relations as it would hold. ‘The bride’s 
favours were all sewn on her gown, 
from top to bottom, and round the 
neck and sleeves. The moment the 
ceremouy was performed, the whole 
company ran to her, and pulled off the 
favours; in an instant she was stripped 
of them all. The next ceremony was 
the garter, which the bridegroom’s 
man attempted to pull from her leg, 
but she dropt it on the floor; it wasa 
white and silver ribend, which was cut 
in small morsels to every one In com- 
pany. ‘Phe bride’s mother then came 
in with a basket of favours belonging 
to the bride vroon) : those and the 
bride’s were the same with the bearings 
of their families: her’s pink and white, 
his blue and gold colour.’ 

The compauy dined and supped to- 
gether, and had a ball in the evening ; 
thesame, nextday, at Sir James Stuart's. 
On Sunday there went from the Presi- 
dent’s house to church twenty-three 
couple all in bigh dress; Mr. Barclay, 
then a boy, led the youngest | Miss 
Dalrymple, who was the last of them. 
They filled the gatleries of the church 
hg the King’ s seat to the wing loft. 
The feasting ‘continued till they had 
gone through all the friends of the fa- 
mily, with a ball every mght. 

As the baptisms was another public 
place, he goes on to describe it thus:— 
‘On the fourth week after the lady’s 
delivery, she was set on her bed, on a 
low footstool, the bed seuated with 
some neat piece of sowed work or white 
satin, with three pillows at her back, 
covered with the same, she in full dress, 
with a lappit head-dress, and a fan in 
her hand. Having ‘informed her ace 
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gaintance what day she is to see com- 
pany, they all come and pay their res- 
pects to her, standing or walking 
a little through the room, for there are 
no chairs; they drink a glass of wine 
and eat a piece of cake, and then give 
place to others. "Towards the end of 
the week all the friends were asked to 
what was called the Cummerfealls: 
this was a supper where every gentle- 
man brought a pint of wine to be drank 
by him and his wife. The supper was, 
— hain at the head, and a pyramid of 
fowls at the bottom, hens and ducks 
below, partridges at top; there was an 
eating posset in the middle of the ta- 
ble, with dried fruits and sweetmeats 
at the sides. When they had finished 
their supper, the meat was removed, 
und in an instant every one flies to the 
sweetmeats to pocket them, on which a 
scramble ensued, chairs overturned, and 
every thing on the table, wrestling and 
pulling at one another with the utmost 
noise and violence. When all was 
yuiet, they went to the stoups, (for 
there were no bottles for the wine) of 
which the women had a good share: 
for, thongh it was a disgrace to be seen 
drunk, yet it was none to be a little 
intoxicated in good company. A few 
days after this, the same company were 
asked to the christening, which was al- 
ways in the church, all in high dress, a 
number of them young ladies, who were 
called matden cimmers; one of them 
presented the child to the father. Af- 
ter theceremony, they dined aud sup- 
ped tegether, and the uight often con- 
cluded by a ball.’ 
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SONG FROM THE GAELIC. 
CHORUS. 

SWEET the rising mountains red with heather 
belles ; 

Sweet the bubbling fountains and the dewy 
dales ; 

Sweet the snowy blossom of the thorny tree ; 

»weeter is young Mary of Giensimole to me 





sweet, O sweet! with Mary o’er the wilds to 
suay, 
When Glensm 
May ,— 
\nd, when wea 
glade, 
softly to recline beneath the birken shade. 
Sweet the nsing mountains, &c. 


Me is dress'd in ail the pride of 


sreon wood 


y roving through the g 


here to fix my gaze in raptures of delight, 
On her eyes of truth, of love, of life, aud light— 
Jn her bosom, purer than the silver tide, 
Fairer than thercava on the mountain side. 
Sweet the rising mountains, &c. 
What were all the splendour of the proud aud 
eat 


‘v the simple pleasures of our green retreat ’ 





From the crystal spring fresh vigour we inhale > 
Rosy health does court us on the mountain gale’ 
Sweet the rising mountains, &c. 


Were I offered all the wealth that Albion vields, 
All her lofty mountains and her fruitful fields, 
With the countless riches of her subject seas, 
Iwouild scorn the change for blisses such as these. 
Sweet the rosy mountains, Xe. 
AULD DOMINIE. 


COUNTRY VISITORS. 


‘Though to myself forsworn, to thee [ll con- 
stant prove.’ COowpeER. 


(The Reply to WitrorD.—Literary Chronicle, 
p 110.) 

Your letter arriv’d in the Literary Chronicle, 

And Polly declares you ‘re a quiz and ironical ; 

But Polly is cross’d in her passion as usual, 

For aunt Debby ’s declaring her sweetheart’s re- 
fusal ;— 

As for father, he’s well, and out shooting the 
grouse, 

And for mother, she’s darning the hose in the 
house 3 

Old uncle still lame and asleep in the corner 

O’erwearied by toil, but as happy as Horner ; 

And I, ————=e, like a bird in a desolate nest, 

Live without you, dear Wilford! in dutiful rest. 

You have strange girls in London, and dandies 
no doubt, 

Who are lash’d by your satire when ferretted 
out, 

And deserving the lashes of all of their kind, 

When adorning their body, neglecting their 
mind : 

But e’en at this distance, though foggy and 
drear, 

Nature's odd ones come hopping and rope-danc- 

ing here, 

Though the hops are in Kent and the ropes in 
our stable, 

And, like Hope with their anchor, extended in 
cable, 

We've a curious old lady and daughters come 
down 

To the doctors for health, from a nook of your 
town 5 

They have caused such commotion, diversion, 
and joke, 

All the heads of the parish are under their yoke ; 

They have asses for riding, have clogs for the 
dew, 

Dress thrice in the day, and take breakfast at 
two; 

And to give their coarse manners the air of 
genteel, 

They gabble bad French while partaking each 
meal: 

E’en the footman’s instructed the meaning of 
bread, 

Though to spell his own name has ne’er entered 
his head ; 

And he calls it due pain, while they echo due 
pang ! 

Till his thoughts are suspended like felons who 
hang. 

O the dipping at church! O the dealing of cards! 

Though they never baptize, or deal generous re- 
wards ; 

And the kissing of babies—the outward es- 
tecm— 

The neglect of the poor-—which is fashion, they 
deem ; 

And their greatness is never more finely dis- 
piay’d, 

Than when they refuse the starv’d peasant their 
aid 


———=== 

They are flirting all day,—they are dancing all 
night, 

With their flounces, like steps, to the mansion’s 
fair height,— 

The crimp’d jackets behind, like the eaves ofa 
barn, 

Fancy’s knockers to beauty and ugliness too ; 
Black ribbons cross’d over the ancle, to warn 
The heel not to trust to the Frenchified shoe ; 

And the shy-lights where eyes are not taz’d for 
a look, 

Unless Ma’s aged envy sweet looking rebuke. 

Once a fortnight there’s preaching—and such 
are the views 

Of the people who go then,—'tis merely for 
NEWS p— 

Not the  Gospel’s glad tidings,’ but news of the 
day, 

To know if the King and the Queen are at bay— 

Or, what will they do? —Or, what’s next to be 
done ? 

Will their quarrels turn out, like our quarrels, 
in fun? 

Lover's journeys, in meeting, says Shakespeare, 
will end, 

So Wilford, farewell! till next letter you send. 


JORIPR. 
= ——- —-} 


fine Arts. 
BRITISH GALLERY.—No. IL. 

‘Whence art by practice to perfection soars.” 

Mason's Translation of Du Fresnoy. 
WE continue our notice of the British 
Gallery by a few observations on some 
of its most striking pictures. We 
commence with those contained in the 
north division of the exhibition. —Of 
these, the most attractive, from its no- 
velty of idea, magnificence of concep- 
tion, and splendour of execution, is 
J. Martin’s picture of Belshazzar’s 
Feast, No. 72. It was certainly the 
first time in our lives that we ever felt 
disposed to quarrel with genius of any 
kind; but we could not refrain from 
feeling a little chagrin at the difficulty 
which we found in obtaining a view of 
this painting in a proper light, and at a 
desirable distance. The concourse of 
amateurs, by which it was closely en- 
circled, almost made it an impossibi- 
lity to catch a glimpse of this perform- 
ance, unless it were absolutely ‘a quat- 
tre occhi.’ Such an opportunity, how- 
ever, did occur, and it was not without 
feelings of great pleasure, that we be- 
held a performance so highly credita- 
ble both to the talents of the artist, 
the research and reading of the costu- 
mist, and, we think we may add, the 
feelings of the poet; for a similar imae 
ginative power must have been at work 
in that soul which could conceive and 
combine the images of sublimity and 
beauty, of description and of narration, 
which this work presents to the atten- 
tion of the spectator. The idea of the 
heaven-traced characters being pour- 











trayed in lines of flames, and (instead 
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of being confined to one small circlet, 
aud dimmed by the lustre of royal 
magnificence,) of each sublime denun- 
ciation being girded by a ring of living 
fire, and stretched along the whole ex- 
tent of the court of Belus, and from 
thence pouring forth a stream of celes- 
tial terrific splendour, such as to blast 
the madness of the impious rites be- 
low,—is a conception, though so per- 
fectly original, yet so yrand and natu- 
ral, as to force us rather to wonder 
that it should never have suggested it- 
self before, than to stop at the admi- 
ration which we feel at the genius and 
talent which has at length embraced it, 
and adorned its execution by the ut- 
gnost glow of imagination and the 
warmest perfection of skill. 

The superb union of the Jewish, the 
Egyptian, and the [odian styles of ar- 
chitecture, warranted, as it is in this 
instance, by the most authentic of in- 
ferences, that of the most indisputable 
history, has been made use of by Mr. 
Martin in a way which reflects the 
greatest lustre on his taste, at the same 
time that it takes nothing away from 
the promise of his judgment. 

The gigantic sublimity of those 
mighty halls, or rather open courts, in 
which it is known that the princely 
magnificence and ostentatious super- 
stition of Babylon delighted; the long, 
colossal, and ponderous, yet grand 
and awe-inspiring arcades, leading to 
other halls of equal splendour, and af- 
terwards continued till they are lost in 
the infinitude of distance, are objects 
which astonish and bewilder the mind 
accustomed to dwell upon the graceful 
elegancies of European architecture, 
and unprepared to scan the appalling 
and super-human amplitude of East- 
ern gorgeousness; and all these have 
been brought forward by the artist in 
his representation of that pride-hum- 
bling dispensation by which all these 
have now been swept away, with the vast 
empire they adorned, likea mighty vessel 
sunk beneath the waves, overwhelmed 
by the very element which had seen the 
beautiful sublimity of his majestic 
course, and which had pealed to the 
thunders of its triumphant arms, sunk 
in the fathomless abyss without a warn- 
ing, without a struggle, without a ves- 
tive remaining of its existence. 

The sight, too, of a mighty multi- 
tude, the beauty, the majesty, the de- 
fences of a victorious dy nasty, such as 
this picture presents to us, is at any 
time an imposing spectacle; more es- 
pecially at a moment when we reflect 
that, of all the hearts now bounding 





with animation or thrilling witb sus- 
pense, a few short hours, and every one 
will be still, burst in the agonies of 
blasted patriotism or pierced in the 
cruelty of triumphant hatred. 

Such are the objects which Mr. Mar- 
tin has combined in the delineation of 
this stupendous visitation; need we 
say how well?—The length at which 
we have already dwelt on this work will 
say it for us. We will mention one 
other episode, by which the artist has 
improved his poetic conception, and we 
have done; we will then offer a few re- 
marks on the execution and technical 
skill in which he has embodied the off- 


spring of his imagination. Amid the 
lurid. clouds and forked lightnings 
which accompany the irretrievable 


warning of Heaven,— 

‘Still over head, the 
Moon, regardless of the stir of this low world, 
Holds on her heavenly way.’ 

This beautiful circumstance is finely 
introduced, and forms a delightful 
contrast to the scene of confusion and 
terror which is enacting below. 


The execution of this splendid pic- 
ture is in general worthy of the sul ject: 
itis gorgeous, magnificent, and sub- 
lime; the brilliancy of gold and silver, 
the polish of the red marble, so com- 
mon in eastern edifices, are worked up 
with a beauty which cannot but strike 
every beholder, and with a richness, 
yet softness of colouring, which is only 
exceeded by the knowledge of per- 
spective and the exquisite management 
of the lights and shadows. ‘The at- 

mosphere, rich with the splendid influ- 
ence of princely magnificence, forms a 
fine and appropriate medium for the 
back-ground, which represents the 
hanging gardens and the mighty tower 
of Belus, seen as it is indistincly 
through the darkness of night and the 
misty ~ vlare of the iHuminated walks, 
and frowning in gig vantie uncer tainty 
upon the scene of luxury beneath:— 

‘ That sacred pile, so vast, so high, 

That whether ‘tis a part of earth or sky 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 
Aspiring mountain or descending cloud.’ 

We could have wished that the ce- 
dars upon the hanging gardens had 
been marked by a more sombre and 
natural appearance; and we cannot but 
remark that the attitudes of the figures 
have, in general, too much of the the- 
atric cast: to which we might add, 
that the inspired interpreter of Heaven 
loses considerably in point of character 
and solemnity, by being curtailed in 
its fair proportion of hei; cht. 

Upon the whole, we trust that this 





| Wallack), 





the situation in which he stands, 





ee 


picture will not be the last or best with 
which Mr. Martin means to agerandise 
his art; of this, however, we are cer. 
tain, that it is a work which never wil] 
disgrace him, even if he should arrive 
at the highest pinnacle of his profes. 
sion. 

From the length to which we have 
unintentionally been drawn by the pe- 
culiar novelty which characterizes this 
painting, we are compelled to wave all 
further remarks on this exhibition til] 
a future opportunity. W.H. Parry. 


The Drama. 

Drury Lane.—We have, of late 
years, been doomed to witness so many 
dull and heavy productions brought 
forward under the name of travedies, 
that the mere announcement of a new 
one excites rather painful than -pleasur- 
able emotions. It was with some por- 
tion of this feeling that we went to ‘Old 
Drury’ on Wednesday night, to wit- 
ness the first performance of Conscience, 
or the Bridal Night; but we were 
most agreeably disappointed, when we 
found it to be one of the purest and 
most classical tragedies that has been 
produced for many years, and one that 
surpasses the general offspring of the 
tragic muse of late, as much ‘as the 
rapidity of instinct outstrips the tardi- 
ness of instruction.’ The scene of the 
tragedy, which ts purely of a domestic 
nature, is laid at Venice; and the plot, 
which possesses much originality, is 
very skilfully managed. 

The hero of the piece, Lorenzo (Mr. 
the last of a noble house, 1s 
dispossessed of his estate by the arts of 
his ——, the uncle of Elmira (Mrs. 
West), to whom he is much attached. 
The guardian dies, leaving the whole 
of his ill-gotten wealth to Orsinio (Mr. 
Cooper), ” Elmira’ father, who, from 
cous 
ceives the most deadly hate for Loren- 
zo, his late brother’s ward,. and pro- 
mises his daughter, who had been 
plighted to Lorenzo in marriage, to 
another. Elmira, on hearing the de- 
termination of her father, 1s driven to 
despair, and quits his house, marries 
Lorenzo, and returns toask forgiveness 
of her father. Orsinio refuses to for- 
give her, except on the condition that 
she leaves her husband, a proposition 
which she rejects, and joins Lorenzo; 
who is obliged to fly the city to escape 
the pursuit of his numerous creditors, 
the consequence of profligate habits 
fostered by Alfero (Mr. Bromley); an 
unprincipled tutor. The fugitives are 
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accompanied in their flight by Julio 
(Mr. Barnard), a faithful friend. They 
are beset by a gang of banditti, 
against whom they make a_ despe- 
rate resistance, until the swords of the 
bandits are arrested by their leader, 
who is recognized by Lorenzo as _ his 
depraved tutor, Alfero. At this mo- 
ment, a party of soldiers arrive, and 
take the whole gang prisoners. Alfero 
charges Lorenzo to save his life, and 
the lives of his associates, by inter- 
ceding with the senate, and threatens, 
if he fail to do so, to make a disclosure 
affecting his life and honour. Lorenzo 
had, it appears, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, cousented to the proposition of 
Antonio, to poison his unprincipled 
guardian. Lorenzo’s attempted inter- 
cession fails, and Alfero, to save his 
own life, discloses his secret to Orsinio, 
who, for the purpose of revenge on Lo- 
renzo, obtains the respite of the ban- 
dits. Orsinio and Alfero go to seize 
on Lorenzo, who finds means to secure 
them, in consequence of which he 
is charged of murdering the former, 
and even Elinira is accused of being 
an accessary. Lorenzo can bear no 
more, he hastens to vindicate his wife 
by the acknowledgment of his own 
guilt, and determined that when his 
‘shame begins, the world shall end,’— 
takes poison; his wife dying before 
him, broken-hearted, on hearing of his 
guilt. 

No tragedy was ever more in- 
dependent of stage effect than this; 
there were no clap-traps, no artificial ap- 
peals, but the story developed itself na- 
turally and smoothly. “Phe malignant 
passions have little to do in the story 
which portrays the softer emotions of 
the heart. The langnage is of a very 
superior character, and possesses much 
poetic merit. There were several pas- 
sages which might be quoted as models 
of excellence, and, though we dare not 
trust to our memory in_ recording 
them, we cannot omit one, the force 
and beauty of which every one must 
feel, It is when Lorenzo is urged to 
resentment, and declares he will wait 
until that period,— 

‘ When the craves are opened, 

And the cold populace of buried nations 

Stalk to the general doom.’ 

In another passage, where the des- 
potism of the grave, over successful 
ambition in every walk of life, is illus- 
trated, there is a faithful appropriation 
of metaphor and a tone of philosophy 
Worthy of our best dramatists. Mr. 
Wallack, in Lorenzo, was very success- 


ful; but Elmira, one of the finest 





drawn characters we ever witnessed, 
was very unequally sustained by Mrs. 
West. Mr. Cooper undertook the 
character of Orsinio against his wish, 
as old characters are not his forte. 
The tragedy was completely successful, 
and that too under every disadvantage. 
For justice was not done to the author 
in the performance; aad the manner in 
which it has been got up is disgraceful 
to the managers of the theatre. 
There was not a single new scene, nor 
a new article of costume in the piece. 
The tragedy is the first production of 
Mr. James Haines, a gentleman whose 
name, though hitherto little known in 
the literary world, cannot longer re- 
main in obscurity, after the proof he 
has given of possessing such splendid 
talents. The prologue was spoken by 
Mr. Cooper, and the epilogue by Mrs. 
Edwin. 

Covent Garpen.—On Tuesday 
night, Beaumont and Fletcher’s excel- 
lent comedy of The Chances was per- 
formed at this theatre, in an operatic 
form, under the title of Don John, or 
The Two Violettas. ‘The success which 
has attended similar alterations of The 
Twelfth Night, and The Comedy of 
Errors, aud the consciousness that the 
company is stronger in opera than in 
comedy, have, no doubt, induced the 
managers to revive this old play in its 
present shape. The principal attrac- 
tion of the evening was the appearance 
of Miss Hallande, as the tirst Violetta, 
ancl, we are happy to say, she met with 
a most flattering reception. Destitute 
of the charms of a fine face or person, 
the deportment of the fair debutante 
was not ungraceful. She possesses a 
fine voice, and a correctness of ear rare- 
ly witnessed in one whose talents are 
yet imperfectly developed, and whose 
musical education is yet incomplete. 
Although she was extremely embarras- 
sed in her first two songs, yet she dis- 
played such gleams of skill and power 
in their execution, as decided, even 
thus early, her success. Her third 
song was Shield’s favourite air of * The 
Maid of Lodi,’ arranged for her by 
Mr. Ware, and which she gave with 
great success. She sung two duets 
with Miss Stephens, both in excellent 
style; and gave such proofs of musi- 
cal talents, as to place her in a high 
rank among English singers. Miss 
Stephens, in the second Violetta, dis- 
played her accustomed supremacy. A 
song introduced from the beautiful 
French opera of Chaperon Rouge, she 
sang in a most enchanting style, as 
she did a bravura of more difficult ex- 





ecution. Mr. C. Kemble’s Don John 
is one of his best performances in that 
line, in which he is so excellent, gay 
and genteel comedy. The other cha- 
racters were well sustained. The mu- 
sic is partly selected and partly origi- 
nal, or rather adaptations from the Ita- 
lian operas, by Bishup and Ware, but 
does not possess much merit. The 
drama is got up with the utmost taste 
and splendour of scenery, and it was 
completely successful, though not to 
the extent the following disgraceful 
puff in the play-bill would have us be- 
lieve. Drury Lane does pretty well in 
puffing, but this really out-herods He- 
rod, and deserves the severest reprehen- 
sion. Ecce signum ; * Don John, or the 
two Violettas, was received throughout 
with roars of laughter and shouts of 
applause—and the acting of Mr. C. 
Kemble, Mr. Liston, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Abbott, &c. &c., was hardly surpassed 
even in the days of Garricx.—The 
music absolutely enchanted and elec- 
trified the audience (almost every piece 
being encored); and whilst Miss Ste- 
phens, in the second Violetta, so ex- 
ceeded all her former successful efforts 
as toadd another laurel even to her bigh 
reputation. Miss Hallande, inthe first 
Violetta, made as TRIUMPHANT & DE- 
BUT, as ever was made by any singer 
on the English stage !’ 

A new farce was produced at this 
theatre on Friday night, entitled A 
Figure of Fun, but the audience saw 
no fun in it, and very unceremonious- 
ly damned it the first night. 

Surrey THeatre.—Mr. Dibdin’s 
new melo-drama of Kenilworth im- 
proves on acquaintance. Some of the 
scenes have been shortened, and the ac- 
tors have become more intimately ac- 
guainted with their parts, which the rae 
pidity of Mr. D.’s motions allows them 
little time to study. It attracts fa- 
shionable audiences every night, and 
promises a long and successful career. 


Witerature and Science. 


Diminution of the Sun.—Baron Lin- 
deneau, who recently published some 
observations respecting the diminution 
of the solar mass, says, ‘ that the sun 
may be imperceptibly subject to suc- 
cessive diminution, since the science of 
astronomy has been cultivated. Baron 
Lindeneau supposes the sun’s diameter 
to be 800,000 miles, 4,204,000,000 
feet, or nearly 2000 seconds. We have 
not,’ he observes, ‘ hitherto possessed 
any instrument for measuring the dia- 
meter of heavenly bodies to a second. 
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The sun may, therefore, diminish 
12,000 of its diameter, or 2,102,000 
feet, without the possibility of its being 
perceived. Supposing the sun to di- 
minish daily, two feet, it would require 
three thousand years to render the di- 
minutton of a second ofits diameter vi- 
sible. 

New Comet.—Signor Pons, astrono- 
mer to the Duchess of Lucca, disco- 
vered, on the 2!st of last month, be- 
tween six aid seven at night, in the 
constellation Pegasus, a new coinet, of 
a very extraordinary nature. It ap- 
pears like a white spot, not thick nor of 
a kernal form, and with a very small 
tail. On the 22d Signor Pons con- 
tinued his observations, and perceived 
that the comet had not changed its po- 
sitron, but that its tail was becoming 
visible, and that its light had acquire: 
greater intensity. He theuce conclad- 
ed that this comet will rapidly become 
more luminous, and to such a degree as 
to be visible to the naked eye. Astro- 
nomers have fixed its right ascension at 
0° 30’, and its northern declioation at 
18°, between the stars of the sixth 
magnitnde, X and u of Pegasus. 

Antidote to Inebriety.—Dr. Petier, 


a German physician, states that he has 


found the spirit of hartshorn, in the 
dose of a sinall tea-spoonful in a glass 
of water, to encounter the inebriating 
effects of strong fermented liquors and 
spirits; and in an hour or two to reco- 
ver a person from au apparently life- 
less state, through excess of wine. 

Mr. Kemble’s Library. —The sale 
of Mr. Kemble’s library, at Evans’s, 
produced sbout 30001. This is inde- 
pende nt of the valuable collection of 
plays, which had been previously sold 
to the Duke of Devonshire, for 20001. 
The sale excited little interest with the 
Bibliomaniacs; there were, however, a 
few rare articles, and these called forth 
all the spirit and enthusiasm of the col- 
lectors. ‘Syr Degore,’ a poetical ro- 
wnance of great rarity, consisting of 
eishteen leaves, and printed by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, produced 361. 10s. 
‘ere bezynueth a lytall Treatyse of 
the byrth aod prophecye of Martin,’ a 
poem, printed by Wynkyn de W wisi 
25 guineas aud a balf.  * Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales,’ a MS. of the 14th 
or 15th century, 20 guineas and a half, 
A collection of Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden Play-bi Is, from the year 
1751 tothe present time. The early 
volumes contain some curious MS, 
notes by Mr. Kemble, many relating to 
Garrick, from the unpublished diary 
of Hopkins the prompter, the father of | 





Mrs. Kemble: this collection was pur- 
chased, by Sir Gregory Page Turner, 
for 180 guineas. A collection of early 
printed Spanish comedies were sold to 
Mr. Heber for 35 guineas. Shake- 
speare’s comedies, histories, and trage- 
dies, first edition, inlaid throughout, 
were bought, by Mr. Boswell, at the 
immense sum of 107 guineas, although 
it was not a very superb copy. 


@he Wee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
ee LUCRETIUS. 


Mr. Sheridan to his First Wife.— 
The following lines are the genuine 
production of the lamented Sheridan. 
T hey were addressed to his first lady, 
then Miss Linley, shortly before their 
union s— 


* Mark’d you her eyes of heav’nly blue, 
Mark’d you her cheek of roseate hue! 

That eye in liquid circles moving, 

That cheek abash’d at man’s approving ; 

Te one, love’s arrow darting round,— 

‘Lhe other, blushing at the wound.’ 

ifavoc of th Yar.—The total number 


of men that belonged to the 42d or 








Highland regiment, from the year 
1797 to 1816, was 13,127. There 


were, in 1816, only three men living in 

the corps that fought against Bonaparte 

in Egypt. 

Eptiaph, on a Gentlemen whose Name was Hatt: 
By Death‘s impartial scythe was mown 
Poor Hatt—he lies beneath this stone ; 

On him misfortune oft did frown, 

Yet Hatt ne’er wanted for a crown ; 

When many years of constant wear 

Had made his deaver somewhat bare, 

Death saw, and pitying his misbap, 

Has given him here a good /ong nap. 
City Worthies. 

Late to the worthy Drapers’ dinner came 
A non. descript, in whom no hurt is ; 

None could explain its origin or name, 
Than,—* What a food-devouring Cur-’tis / 

A Sheriff wanted to obtain his seat, 

And at the other’s pod/ wus straight, man ; 

Bathe had grown so heavy with his treat, 
The city meaters chose him'forla Weight-man. 


> 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communications of D., Alpheus, W., and 
Mentor, are received. 

The three customs which J. G. D. condemns, 
are alliilegal. 

We thank Academicus for his letter; but as 
we do not wish to be severe on the reverend 
gentleman, we shall let the subject rest at pre- 
sent. 

We have to apologize to our correspondents 
for the omission of several articles intended for 
insertion. To the rapidly increasing patronage 
which the Literary Chronicle is obtaining, we 
have also an increase of correspondents, many 
of whose favours are yet under — 

Errata in our last, p. 104, c. 1, l. 35, for 
© Crilov’ read £ Krilov ;’ p.111, ¢. ’ 1.51, after 
‘ knowledge,’ add * and beauty.’ 
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ELGIN AND PHIGALIAN MARBLEs, 

This day is published, neatly stitched and hot. 
pressed, price Is. 6d., embellished with 
an accurate View of the two Pediments of 
the Parthenon, 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION of the 


Marbles collected by Lord Elgin at Athens, &.; 
also of the Phigalian Marbles, now deposited ; in 
the British Museum. Arranged, conformably 
with the numbers, as they are now placed jp 
the Museum. 

The whole compiled, from the best authorities, 
by J. COOMBE LASKEY, Esq., Member of the 
Wernerian Society, L. S. H. I. &e., 

Published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row ; Hebert, Cheapside; Har. 
wood or Norton, Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


MEMOIR of Mrs. DYOTT, written 


by herself, with a striking likeness of the Au- 
thor; accounting for her separation from Gene- 
ral Dyott, with various letters of the General 
and other personages, with this motto: 


‘Patience is the surest remedy against calum- 
nies : 
Time, soon or late, discovers the truth,’ 
This work is replete with portraits of attornies; 
among others, James Hartley, of New Bridge 
Street, and Thomas M‘Kiernon, of the house of 
Slade, Be dford, and Slade, Doctors’ Commons. 
A word is said of Randle Javkson, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law ; with remarks on the testimony 
of Robert Thompson, Esq., of South Audley 
Street ; Colonels Dale and Disbrowe, &c. 
Printed for W. Wright, 46, Fleet Street, in 
royal Svo. price 2s. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, price 21s. 
SUCH IS THE WORLD. 
in Three Vols. 12mo. 
‘ | hold the world but as the woild, Gratiano, 
A stage where every man must play his part.’ 
Merchant of Venice. 

‘ The characters in this novel, which em- 
brace * allranks and degrees of men,” from a 
duke down to the hostler of an inn, are drawn 
with a fidelity and correctness, which none but 
a person who has mixed much in the world 
could have sketched. Another merit this no- 
vel possesses, in which we should be happy to 
see every work of the kind resemble it; we 
mean, that of having a good moral tendency. 
There are no coarse mbaldries—no indecent al- 
lusions—no double entendres, to raise a blush cn 
the cheek of youthful innocence: Virtue and 
vice are so faithfully pourtrayed, thatwe do ict 

ear our juvenile friends choosing the former for 
the model of their future conduct in life.’— 
Literary Chronicle, Jun. 27. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHirTrakeER, 13, 
Ave-Maria Lane. 

In the press, and will be published in afew day's 

1. The LeGeND.of ARGYLE. A Novel. In 
three vols. 12mo. 

The Lire of a Boy. 
vols. 12mo. 

3. Favourite of Naturs. A Novel. De- 
dicated (by permission) to Mrs. Joanna Baillie 


In three vols. 12mo. 
eel 


London :—Published by J. Limbird, 385, Strand, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; where advertise 
ments are received, and communications ‘ for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold alse 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Chapplt, 
Pali Mall; Grapel, Liverpool ; and 6 all Books 
lers and Newsvenders.— Printed by Davidson, ¥ 
Boswell Court, Curey Street. 








A Novel, 


A Tale. In two 
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